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But it also helps the people with may 
the 5 of the 


remission of sixpenee in 


poor. 


what 





and lower Pit 


Then, again, the 


called j Hddle mcomes 


super-ta xe a. 


the Income Vax will help verybody and will also be a 
smell filli to trad Ti equival it of the Suner Tax 
remission, it is true, is added to the Death Duties, but 
the Geryine rs and thy losers by this neutralizing trains- 
action will not be exac ity the same perso: As for 
the introduction of All-in  Pnsuranc our readers, 
who may perhaps have thought us oy persistent in 


: ae ; ;, 
pressing this reform Gurl the past year, 
, 

Ie I ad Mr. ¢ 


vith what 


}? sure we have r hurchill’s pr yMNISeS 
on this subieet. We fear that the Government ave not 
immed 49 oy j } y +o 
In mina as comprel chen e desire 
a scheme to lay the triple snect of a] unemi- 
ployment and deatl incidentally | le the 


Poor Law— but we ; ful thai | has 
b CiL Diba 
+ 
Mr. Chorehill fi ( ced ned return 





to the Gold Standard Pt Bank of | i vranted 
1 gencral Hceenee to export gold and bull The 
Government, Mr. Churchill said, 4 the moment 

opportune. Great Britain had 1 linte heavy 


nts in America: the 


been stable, an 


comiuuitm 


had for time 








SOM aif ti! pportunity 
were missed it might not recur soon, A vciurn to the 
international Gold Standard did on i however, 
thi readoption of vole aot r. Ay . by Wweh i] ind ed, 
app led to all elasses to continue using notes and to 
make no change in the habits and practic of the past 
ten vea The Bill whieh he would introduce would 
prov ide il { loot > should } convertibt ! 4 | { COLL 
enly at th option of tI 13; k of Iineland 1 that 
the rieht ot nal l | Wi n to t hie Vin by ad 
should be contin d Mh yl t to ts i3 KR © nga | 
Nhe pre blem of the Gold S dara ( it wilh an 1} 
first Jeadine article, and we shail s more on the 

ily ct he V¢ 

urnine lo the 4 ( iit isu { Mr. Churcl ] 
estimated that t] ! ould ji $07,060,000 and 
the expenditure €799,500,000. The is would thus 
he "1.680 BOO Vl X} H il ! \ up by 
£9,900,000, This x frank ( poutine "Lhe 
explanation was that { ( had not Doe! in 
early enoveh to be passed Lrough tt Treasury evi 
In future they would be tn Novembet 1a Standing 
Conmiumitt of the Cal t Id larly overhaul th 
block of reeurrent  ¢ rr }5 this on Ss i 
hoped to btan \ progt ‘du mm Ol 
¢10.000.000, in addition to t5,G00,0600 vea luct i 
in Debt cha o he | of eXIs taxat! h 
expected an met 1 nue of 4 600.000 withor 
eambling on ny i ( SLO] 1 y ! t illow 
ing tor reparation or th paver of Alhed = del 
but | proeranim 0 mistriuct ! wnicl 
remission of taxation would absorb mo tl that. 
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Death Duties would be raised by increases varying Mr. Churchill now came to his reductions in tayss 
from 1 per cent. on estates of £12.500 to €15,000, His proposal to reduce the Super Tax by an amon. mit We 
; ‘es “OO ; ¢ ) 3 . tes he ain 
to 5 or 6 per cent. on estates from £85,000 to £260,000, equal to the £10,000,000 extra Death Duties, took 4 the all 
. . . . ’ . Jontica 
decreasing thereafter to 1 or 2 per cent. on estates up House entirely by surprise. Next he announced 64. ident 

, 7: ; + ( ould 

to £1,000,000: above that there would be no change. the Income Tax— the standard rate to be reduced fr showed 
7 . . ° ° ° . ° 6 ns a mhass 
The increased Death Duties were estimated to bring in 4s. 6d. to ts. Moreover, the relief to carned ” jyog Am? 
£4,500,000 this vear and £10,000.000 in a full vear. would be inereased from a deduction of one-tenth » aes a 
There would be inereased Prefercnees on dried fruits, a deduction of one-sixth provided that the mayipy jnviow! 
sugar, tobacco and wine. We have no objection to deduction should not exceed £250, 
these Preferences because they take the form of reduction * * * * af 
; . F 
of duty and have the character of Free Trade rather Mr. Lloyd George though he praised the “ soggy = 
than of Protection. If these Preferences were regarded as reform” of the Budget regretted to find such co nexie 
° . P 3 é ‘“ s e . | ro] 
controversial, however, Mr. Churchill next made a more milk “mixed with the fiery alcohol of Protection 
. ° ’ . . a . 7 , \} t 
controversial proposal when he announced new duties The Liberals will no doubt go on all through the Sosigy — 

° ome . e ic a o . . ° 9 vre r . of acl 
on silk, artificial silk, and hops, and the rcimposition of mumbling incantations about Free Trade and Protectiny : 
the McKenna duties on motor cars, musical instruments, In circumstances where that issuc, as we used to know 5 ra 
clocks, watches and cinema films. it, has ccased to have any vital meaning. Howey steer 

4: & x: that is their business. In the continued debate , r 
His references to the language with which Mr. McKenna, Wednesday the Labour speakers, including Mr. Snowdey, fil 
. . . . . . 7 . : . spout 
“that eminent Free Trade financier and Liberal Chan- attacked the contributory principle in’ the Pensions a 
. . *s . ia : ‘ ‘ és * *s the ¢ | 
cellor of the Exchequer,” had justified his duties were Seheme. Apparently “the State” should do every. 
extremely dexterous and amusing. The articles which thing! Sir Robert Tlorne regarded the scheme a 
a » P . P . ’ . . ° wil ! 
Mr. McKenna chose for taxation were chosen primarily Jaying a new burden on industry. This criticisms mak gp 
. - ; . . . ce allt. 3 : [iol 
because they were luxuries. Mr. McKenna had also us sce the risk of creating an Ali-in ” scheme that 
. sal a 2 ; . - ey ; mays 
justified his duties on the grounds that it was necessary is not really “ Allin.” A> proper scheme and th hI 
to improve fallen exchanges and that he would obtain Jlouse should see that we get what is wanted — would 
“a certain amount of revenue.” Surely every one of these not be a burden but a relief. By preventing ov boi 
reasons existed to-day ! Goods that were luxuries in 1916 lapping in the administrative succour of poverty and , 
were luxuries now. If there was necd to help the Exchange sickness it should save money. The money now spent 
with America in 1916 the need was no less urgent now. in rates levied in the name of the Poor Law t great a 
Mr. Churchill maliciously said that these duties would and wasteful burden. lon 
‘ 4 7 © . * ~ * . 
“give pleasure ~ in almost every quarter of the House. 7 . hav 
“To some they are a relish, to others a target, and to On Sunday jast Field Marshal von Tindenburg was 
me a revenue.” He estimated that the new Death  ¢lected President of the German Republic. 4 sures 
Duties and other duties would bring in £10,230,000 Were as follows ; 
P 7 . . ; . . 1 G30. 3 
this year and £20,000,000 in a full vear. Hindenburg .. ee ee ee 14,689,599 
i “ * ai Marx mS o* oe o- 18,752,640 
At thi . Mr. CI) hill j ' thi Thilmann .. ae cm 1.981591 \ 
At this point Mr. Churchill introduced his proposa ‘ — : F R Th 

, _ ss The joint votes of Herr Marx and Herr Thittmann thus 
for Comprehensive Insurance and delivered some glowing Sane esi saaaee ; B 

; exceed those of Hindenburg by 1.046.832. EF caused 

sentences upon the tremendous boon to be conferred : spe: a ae oe ; pec 

1. : general surprise that tie Nationalist vote was nearl } 
on the wage-earner. The scheme, which would take neg 5 : : js 

: : ; three millions stronger for Hindenburg than it was for 
effect on January 6th, 1926, would include widows and ee a is 4 . a 
A of 7 Sarid the original Nationatist candidate, Herr Jarres. The 

orphans. Thus it has been reserved for a Unionist Sle mn . ae \ 

: ; , : ; Berlin correspondent of the Times says that the new 

Government to introduce widows’ and orphans’ pensions, ;, eH :; Pos bid 
: é voters for the Nationalist cause were chicliv women 

about which other Governments have talked: and not > ag ‘ad “AM r 
. 7 and Protestants. Uerr Marx is a Czatholie. Lithough 

only that, but to reduce the age for old age pensions to hs: . :; anwre st , chi 
a P ; cok oe Herr Thiilmann increased his poll by 59,776, if is evden 

sixty-five. Obviously Unionists are not “ looking ‘ . ' evi 
: ‘ - ae - = that Communism is no great danger to Germany. A 

after their own friends,” as Labour and Liberal speakers ‘ ; og, ; : , no 
: 3 ta 3 one time Germany was regarded as the principal seed- 

always accuse them of doing. Widows will receive , “hae : . , by "ie era 

: a ee é : bed for Sovict doctrines. We have written clsewhe '- 
10s. a week, together with 5s. for the first child and 3s. : a; , , 3 ‘ in 
: ‘ “eg ; about the effects of Hindenburg’s election. Negotiations # 
for all others up to the age of fourteen. Pensions for . . ae - th 

; Praga ; Stes over all the outstanding questions between Vrance, 
orphans will be 7s. 6d. for the eldest and 6s. for the te gare ae “1 1 Pi 
: ; Germany and Great Britain will) probably be more 
others. Old age pensioners now over seventy will be ‘<n * by 
s . , ee diflicult, but we see no reason why there should be any , 
eligible for 10s. a week without any conditions, and . ate ou 
Ry a] ‘il Fe Sar insuperable obstacles unless France creates them. F 
in future all persons will be eligible at sixty-live. = ‘ a ha 
* * - * . ; 
The new American Ambassador, Mr. Alanson B. 
. . ‘ . . . . t +; 
The scheme of Comprehensive Insurance will be  Tloughton, has arrived in London and has been reccived : 
° ae ; : p i , W 
financed by requiring employer and employed cach with that special weleome which is reserved for an t 
to pay an additional 4d. per week in the case of a man Ambassador from the other part of the English-speaking aN 
and 2d. per week in the case of a woman. For the first world. Mr. Houghton has a peculiar combination o a 
* . De oe ° ° c W] 
ten vears the State will pay £5,750,000 a year: the accomplishments. A business man of great experience. 

P e eae . 3 ° ‘ ‘ ‘ | 1 
cost will increase to £15,000,000 in the cleventh year his voluntary interests have been mainly in fetters and ~ 
and £24,000,000 in the thirtieth year. After cighty public affairs. As he comes from Berlin where hie has 
vears the scheme will be self-supporting though the watched the long but recently rapid recovery of Gerniany, , 
cost of its inception will still mean a charge of some his knowledge of German affairs will be very helpful h 
£90,000,000 to the State. The State, Mr. Churchill here. The literary tradition has run strongly through bh 
said, was really devoting to this scheme the money American Ambassadors in London end we confident! , 
saved upon dwindling War Pensions and was thus setting expect that Mr. Houghion will maintain it. We look t i 
up the finest War Memorial that the wit of man could an American Ambassador primarily to serve bis own ‘ 
compass, country, and we should not respect him if he did not; ; 
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tion Ft we are glad to know that in Mr, Houghton’s opinion 
4 . " . 4 ont . . 
" the aims ol America and Great Britain are usually 
be -rotical, Even there should be disagreements we 
| 7 ent = A . 
ould still have the satisfaction of feeling that American 
Ambassad rs] r forget that the links of histe 
coerature, law and cthies which bind us teecther are 
1} eee 
é * 
The Court of I ry, presided over by Lord Bradbury, 
which was appo d to investigate the dispute in con- 
: nexit h houses has issued its Report. Tt will 
rl hered that the Ceonmnitte appointed by Mr. 
Oh. Wheatl » September, 1944, approved of the erection 
mtn of dcmonstration Weir houses by local authorities and 
tl thers. In quence of the proposed erection of 
soos steel houses at Leeds. Sheftiecld and Glasgow, a stoppage 
bis of work Is threatened. The Building Trade Unions 
' ive insisted that the rates and conditions of their trade 
should apply to the construction of stecl houses. Till 
a the dispute is settled the policy of demonstration will 
| ssariiv be al a standstill for the towns concerned 
: will not take the risk of resisting the Building Trades 
i Unions. If they do so housing work all over the country 
" may stop, & nigh, paradoxically enough, the demonstration 
; hous yould till be constructed by cnginecrs. 
ul * : ; 
Lord Bradburw’s Court finds unanimously that the 
Md ronstruction of Weir houses is an industry wholly distinct 
x line trade. It is pointed out that Leeds 
id She! i were (| ute prepared to pay for the work 
dor the usual “ fair wages ~ clause, which would 
have U lL the cnemneering unions. ‘Phe Court there- 
’ limit that the Building Unions have any 
: I los that their own rates and customs 
yy! ya wholly different mdustry. We entirely 
the Weir scheme has the double aim of reducing 
wel and te Iping to solve the housing ] roblem. 
: Th j urgent — even desperate—and when the 
d ib e Unions eI us such an exhibition of selfish 
ped ry’ cl yv muchas deceni people fecl when there 
3 is are y help in saving lite or in putting out a fir 
At J pool A es Jast weck the trial of the men who 
kidnapped a Communist speaker, Mr. Pollitt, ended in a 
rd Not cuilty,” upon which the judge had to dis- 
chars prisoners. We reeret that verdict. The 
evid iowed that little serious harm was done, and 
no s e sentence was needed. University under- 
eradn ve done the same kind of thing as a “* rag,” 
ind M Pollitt had a eood advertisement. Nevertheless, 
the accused were, in our opinion, guilty of the charge 
», and their act should have been marked 
; rdict upholding the liberty of every subject as 
guaranteed by common law. Mr. Pollitt’s case would 
have be afer in the hands of the judge, whose summing- 
up was admirably sound and contained a plain warning 
to regard the law and to disregard prejudice, than with 
twelve of his peers. They do not seem to have suspected 
any collusion of which there was no evidence, but simply 
considered that there was no harm in this interference 
with the liberty of Mr. Pollitt’s person. That is a bad 
pre‘ 
sue a By ok 
\\ ‘ew attention lately to Mr. Runciman’s useful 
statement of the huge number of small capitalists who 
has dir ys in” cilt-edged * securities. The cliscussion 
by the Independent Labour Party of the nationalization of 
bank sled him to publish in a letter to the Press the 
resi of his investigations into the proprietorship of 
the banks. Hle finds that the £60,000,000 paid-up 
capital of the * Big Five ” banks ts held by over 274,000 








persons, whose average holding is £219. The Daily 


Herald scoffs at these figures on the ground that the 
liability for unpaid calls makes bank shares no investment 
for small capitalists. But that does not affect the 
argument that the banks are owned by a vast number of 
people, and not by a few bankers. The directors, chosen 
as the best men for the business, administer the benks 
with fiduciary responsibility. Ifthe banks were national- 
ized, the business would still have to be conducted by the 
same or similar trained men, from the clerk at the counter 
to the director in the parlour. Nothing would be gained, 
but there would be the new danger of political pressure, 
such as we have seen appiied to the Banque de France. 
If the LL.P. believed all it savs of banking, it should 
sure ly take to CO-OFK ratlivi banking on a large S ‘ale with 
the Trade Unions and Co operative Societies as share- 
holders. 
4 F 4 

In CONNCNION with t hac Conterence that the Minister 
of Agriculture tried to arrange between representatives 
of the various agricultural interests, the Central Land- 
owners’ Association has compiled a reasoned statement 
of its views. It is a very clear and useful summary of 
the difficulties that encumber the most important sphere 
of production mm the country, difficulties of the agri- 
culturist’s economy and of the nation’s satety in time 
of trouble, together with sugeested remedies. The 
compilers point out everal Ways in Which financtal 
legislation has worked out very unfairly both in national 
and local taxation. Our readers know how we have 


long urged 


rating reforms. Thev claim some insurance 
for the farmer against loss on corn-growinge if pre sent 
conditions continue. His hard position entailed by the 
break-up of rural estates is set out plainly, with the 


f il 1 Credits Act (1923) to meet 


failure of the Aericultur: 
ithe difficulties. The Association is strongly in favour 


{ i 1 ! | ) SS eee i : 
ol hi Iping the right kind of small-holders’ and they suggest 





ion of an advisory body which should be in 
touch with all matters of settlement on the land at home 
ind overseas. They wis ly uree own rship rather than 
tenaney where possible and emphasize the need for 
+ 


co-operative organisation. It is a straightforward and 


| 
valuable statement of facts and opinion. 

The unexpected death of Sir Eyre Crowe has caused 
dee » and widespread reeret. He had spent the vreater 
part of his lite at the Forcign Office in laborious and 
extremely eflicient work and had risen to be Permanent 
Under-Secretary. He seemed to live only for his work. 
Although his mother was German and he had been 
educated largely abroad he was intensely English in all 
his political thinking. For some years betore the War 
he never ceased to warn successive Secretaries of State 
of the German danger. When the War came an ignorant 
part of the Press and public attacked Sir Eyre Crowe 
and demanded his dismissal because of his German 
connexions. It was enough to make those who knew 
Sir Eyre Crowe feel hot with shame for their countrymen, 
Fortunately his services were retained, and perhaps 
only Lord Balfour and Mr. Lloyd George could describe 
fully all that Great Britain owed to him during the 
Peace Conference in Paris. Probably we should not 
exaggerate if we said that this faithful and overworked 
oflicial gave his life to his country. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
Mareh 5th, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Thursday 
100; on Thursday week 102 3,; a year ago 1004. Funding 
Loan (# per cent.) was on Thursday 838); on Thursday 
o 88. Conversion Loan (83 per cent.) 


week 88}; a year ag 2 
77; on Thursday week 76}} 3; a year 


was on ‘Thursday 


ago 77%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE BUDGET 
NV R. WINSTON CHURCHILL'S Budget is open to 


the charge of being complicated and of covering 

too wide a field. It includes a scheme of National * All- 
in” Insurance which, though involving large payments 
and so being in essence not remote from a_ financial 
statement, does prevent the fixed attention upon Annual 
Income and Expenditure which is what is usually expected 
in a Budget speech. But we are bound to say that the 
lucidity with which Mr. Churchill unfolded his plan, 
the sincerity of purpose and depth of study from which 
his schemes were derived, in effect disarm the objector. 
Our strongest doubt in regard to Mr. Churchill's 
proposals is concerned with his first point—the return 
to the Gold Standard. It seems to us to be vet one 
more step in the direction of Detlation. We are well 
aware that there are subtle arguments for holding that, 
in spite of appearances, the effect of the return to the 
Gold Standard will be inflationary rather than dellation- 
ary. If, however, we set aside for the moment argu- 
ments, or perhaps we should say prophecies, and judge 
by experience, the prospect is gloomy. This time last 
year there were some indications of a return to industrial 
prosperity. 
be beginning to fall, and there was a general belief that 
trade was likely to'improve. Then came the readoption 
of the policy of Detlation by the raising of the Bank 


The figures of unemployment appeared to 


Rate. That was no doubt intended, not only to 
keep foreign money here, but also as a warning to 
the traders of this country to draw in their horns 


and to that which is 


the vital principle in commerce. Speculation is looking 


stop legitimate speculation 
forward and, instead of hiding one’s money in a napkin, 


But 
such speculation stability is essential, and the best 


using it to inercase the products of industry. for 
possible stimulant is the prospect of a slightly rising 
market. Men that 
they will not be called upen to manufacture goods which 
will cost them, for material and wages, say, £20 a ton, 
and to them at £15 a ton. Now, dear 
and a the cost of Credit are steps towards 
this unenviable condition. Further, a policy of Dellation 
by increasing the value of money and causing a fall in 


must have a reasonable assurance 


sell money 


rise in 


prices, has a psychological effect which is almost as 
important as the purely economic effect. Even if people 
obtain economies in buying they soon forget to listen to 
the still small voice of low rates of purchase and think 
only of the loud shout of higher prices. 

That is bad cnough for the trader. For the worker 
Deflation must sooner or later mean the lowering of 
wages. No doubt the lowering of wages may economically 
be only nominal, if prices fall as soon and in the same 
proportion as the wages. Still, the fact remains that 
the man whose wages go down from £3 to £2 10s. a 
week is thereby bitterly disappointed and discontented. 

In any case, ever since the readoption.of the policy 
of Deflation in obedicnee to a desire to obtain parity 
for sterling we have had a rise in unemployment, and a 
general depression in the country such as has not been 
seen for many years. Possibly experience may prove 
that our view is a We trust it will; 
but we cannot help feeling that Mr. Churchill and his 


mistaken one. 


advisers in the Treasury and the Bank of England have 
heavy responsibility themselves. If it 

that they the 
of conuncree, and so impeded that barter which is the 


taken a upon 


turns out have reduced rolling stock 


——— 
—$——_ 


fundamental condition of wealth, incalculable hapy, May 
have been done. If Mr. Churchill was determined 
make the sacrifices, immediate and _ prospective ir 
restoring the Gold Standard, ought he not to Soe 
accompanied them with a more scientific handling of 
National Debt? He is going to maintain his poliey of 
great sacrifices in the way of taxation in order to pay 
off at least fifty millions a year of the Nationa] Deb 
But, to put it plainly, does that not mean that he ; 
proposing to pay men back in gold what they lent ‘ 
paper ? 

With Mr. Churchill's methods of reducing the Tyco 
Tax and Super Tax we have no quarrel whatever: y, 
believe that here he has done the right thing jn ¢, 
right way. His alterations are, doubt, acts of 
graduation, but we hold them to be justified. Px 
increase in the Death Duties is also, we think, justified 
for we cannot take the view of those who seem to regard 
capital and income as something different in kind. From 
the point of view of economics both are wealth, and the 
division between them which we are apt to make in oy 
The State 
is not made poorer or richer by tracing money to thy 
source and saying, “ This is income ” * This js 
capital.” The answer of the State to objections of this 
kind must surely be, “ All we want and ask for i; you 
Therefore | 


ho 


thoughts is merely a matter of convenience. 


or 


money. we do not propose to consid 


whether it came out of a trouser pocket, a waistcoat 
pocket, or a safe.” 

Again, have to Mr. Churchill's 
taxes on silk and other luxuries, or to his reimpositio 
of the MeKenna duties. 


we no objection 
We are as convinced as ev 
about the economic advantages of Free Trade, when and 
if you can have it; but we do not forget that the whol 
situation is altered when you are paving a dole such as 
we are paying now. It is better to have a man doing 
something to earn his living, even if not enough, th; 
to pay him to do nothing. It is wasteful, i 
to to make something which 
cheaper abroad, instead of setting him to make so 


0 doubt 


set a man ean bi 


mad 


thing which can be made more cheaply here, to exe 


for something made abroad. But if we know the alterna- 
tive is not this exchange, but making nothing whateva 
then it may be cheaper to subsidize a trade to give him 
employment. When you pay men to do nothing, you 
are committing the economic crime of impoverishment 
and waste in its most intense form. Nor do we object 
to Mr. Churchill's Imperial Preferences. They benelit 
the consumer and so appeal to all votaries of Fre 
Exchange. 

We have nothing but strong satisfaction to express 
in regard to Mr. Churchill's adoption of the principle oi 
Our readers 
will remember that this time last year we filled our columns 
with articles and letters in support of Mr. Broad’s scheme. 
Mr. Churchill is, we believe, financially sound in adopting 
what, unless we are mistaken, was originally suggested 
by Mr. Broad, that is, the balancing of our diminishing 
War pensions against our increasing civilian pensions. 
As Mr. Churchill so happily put it, we erect a super) 
memorial for dead giving our people 
that security in peace which the soldier gave him in 


contributory, compulsory All-in Insurance. 


our soldicrs by 
war. 

We regret to be unable to find in the report of Mr. 
Churchills speech any indication that he hopes to se 


the Poor Law abolished. In our opinion, the wisest and 
safest plan is to make an All-in’ Insurance scheime do 
well and without any degradation what is badly and often 


Possibly 
the Government and Mr. Churchill mean to get rid of the 
Poor Law, but 


cruclly and wastefully done by ithe Poor Law. 


till we have assurance on that point we 
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xt enter a caveal Upon what looks as if it were going to 
be a new example of our bad habit of never getting rid 
* any institution. Instead, we put up another one by 
ia side of it, leaving the old one to cumber the ground! 
surely Mr. Churchill cannot be blind to the tremendous 
unger of letting Bos rds of Guardians all over the country 
roi as they now so often have in prac tice though not 
an unlimited power of rating and of giving some- 
mes prodigal outdoor relicf to almost anyone who 
ims it. 
Refore we leave Mr. Churchill's schemes for the manage- 
at of the nation’s finances, we would ask him = to 
ysider Very carefully ithe whole subject of the National 
Debt and our present policy of repayment. If he has 
t studied already, we would ask him look into 
question whether it would not be wise to adopt a 
astem of terminable rather than of perpetual annuitic: 
We all know that a lease for ninety-nine years is for 
uirposes of sale as good as a frechold. Indeed, the 
yehold with sixty-live to seventy years to run is 
reated for the purposes of the accountant and the 
tuary as practically a freehold. The form of sinking 
und that we should like to see adopted would be a 
ute inerease in the interest on our loans which would 
mvyert them into terminable annuities with, say, seventy 
ears to run. That may seem to be looking rather 
vw forward, but when thirty-five years hence there 
were only thirty-five years to run, the work of reducing 
the capital burden of the Debt would) be immensely 
simplified. We must, of course, keep absolute faith with 
the nation’s creditors and maintain our statutory sinking 
nds “as per contract,” but as our Debt is converted 
renewed there should be plenty of opportunities 
setting on to a terminable annuity basis. 
J. Sr. Lor Srracuety. 
THE EFFECTS OF HINDENBURG'S 
LLECTION, 
: ee election of Field-Marshal von Tindenburg as 
President of the German Republic undoubtedly 
dds to the anxieties of the world. We wish that it had 
not happened ; but when we come to look into the matter 
we feel that it was natural cnough that Hindenburg 
should have been elected and that any inconvenient resulis 
can be aveided if only Great) Britain and France 
particularly rane have enough determination and 
sagacity to make it casv for Germany the new circum, 
stanees to behave re ssonably. No country is justified 
in rating the Germans for havine chosen Hindenburg. 
Germany had the fullest possible right to choose whomever 
she liked. I; ck a, i| e ve ry fact thai we are all worrying 
ourselves now about Germany's choice is a proof that we 
must somchow have treated her v« ry ua isely in the past. 
Ifthe All L policy t ids Germany had been wis 
had been framed so as to convinee Ge rmany that her 
interests lay in friendship and co-operation with the 
rest of Europ it would have been inconecivable that 
tt would be mattering v ny much to us now what type of 
person Was enoas German President. The Germans 
re great traders, and by this time, if they had not felt 
that they had something delinite to fear, they would have 
en al } lin the busine s of competing in the various 
mark: ( he world. It would not have occurred to 


uy to bolsier up the candidature 


ofa dist i soidicr with the argument that Germans 
heeded ; ta het Untortunat Is one h not to 
look 4 mck to trace the unwidsem of Allicd polices 

Troub it reall as we prefer 


is troublk 


and net, 





can be avoided—has come upon us as the result of the 
fantastic French illusion that security could be obtained 
by sitting the head As 
though Germany under such humiliating conditions would 
not try to shake herself free and bite and scratch if she 
could not do anything worse! Security is not to be had 
that The French planted in 
Germany a bitter desire to but estranged the 
powerful friends of Franee who wished for nothing more 
security by all 


answer, 


on of a powerful neighbour. 


in Way. way not only 


retaliate, 


than opportunities to help France to 
Now Germany's 
regret the 


reasonable means. we have 


answer we cannot be surprised, 
that 


is not presented with new incentives to what may be 


But though we 


and we must make our business to see Germany 


called anti-EKuropean action. 


The situation is scrious, then, because folly may bring 
evil out of it but it is by no means tragic. To begin 
with, Hindenburg is, we believe, a wary old man who just 


beeause he has had great experience of war is less likely 
to than f the 
Nationalists who are name 
banner. We call to mind the precedents of Wellington 
and MacMahon. Wellington 
greater military hero than Hindenburg is now ; 


act in a frenzy some ¢ ieadstrong young 


using his as a symbol or a 


was in his day an 
he might 
have been expected, Tory as he was, to take a very strong 
line with the industrial insurgents whose demands (though 
they seem tame now) were interpreted as meaning nothing 


Yet the older he 


inclined he was to act temperately 


cvenh 


less than revolution. grew in years and 
expericnee the more 
He always wanted to make it possible, 

for the 
saw, the 
saving 
“in his simplicity In 
MacMahon, the of the 
discontented Legitimists and Clericals, when he succeeded 
{ the 1873, did 


and cautiously. 


what seemed a concession, 
to 


captain of his time ” 


even by surprising 


As 


was 


government be earried on. rennyson 


in 
sublime.” 


* foremost * rich 


common sense” and 


very much the same way choice 


French Republic in 
the 


Thiers as President o 


not raise a finger to restore Monarchy. Ile accepted 
the Republican institutions and carried on. Is it not 
possible that Hindenburg will be a successor to these 
historical exemplars ? Cannot France and Great Britain, 


if they are wise, even turn the possibility into a certainty ? 

After all, Hindenburg take oflice under the 
Weimar Constitution without swearing fidelity to that 
Is he the man, this punctilious, disciplined 


cannot 


Constitution. 


old soldier, to break such an oath? We think he will 
not try to restore the Monarchy unless he is entrapped 
nto SOT movement invented by people who are more 
heady and nimble-witted than himself. Ie may, of 


course, beeome the puppet of casuistry and political 
speculation, but we think it will not be by his own wish. 
The German President has not by virtue of his office such 
great powers of political direction as are possess d by the 


French and American Presidents. Popular opinion is 


the real ruler of Germany under the Constitution. There 
is no more reason why Ifindenbure should restore militar- 
ism mere ly because he is a soldier than there iswhy Lord 


syne should make Canada militaristic because he also is a 
soldier. And there 
The that 


majority of votes 


r less reassuring facts. 
vot an absolute 


of the Republi- 


are two more oO 


first 1s Hindenbure has not 


for the combined vote 


eans and the Communists exceeds that ofthe Nationalists — 
and the second is that the Republican bloc still exists, 
and seems to be strong enough to ward off any startling 
stroke of policy. 

The worst sign comes not from Germany, but from 
Franec, where part ofthe Press is declaring that the policy 
of reconciliation has “ failed,” that the Germans hav 
proved their ingratitude, and that i onh remains to deal 
out to Germany the old policy of suppression. It is in 
the reactions of Hindenbure’s election clsewhere rather 
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than in Germany that we look for the principal dangers. 
If France wills trouble she will find plenty of it. Never- 
theless, we dare to hope that the minds of Frenchmen 
are now so taken up with their disconcerting finances that 
they will be found in a peaceful mood, and ready to 
believe that there is something in conciliation after all, 
when the reverberations of this sensational moment have 
died away. M. Caillaux at all events, as a financier 
heart and soul, will probably not fail in international 
tolerance. 

As for British policy, it ought not to be deflected by one 


inch. We ought to act exactly as though Dr. Marx were 
in the seat of Hindenburg. We ought to settle the 


Cologne business as quickly as possible and remain as 
resolute as ever to make the Dawes scheme work. We 
ought to bring Germany into the League of Nations and 
carry through some international pact, with Germany 
as a consenting party, for the security of the castern 
frontier of France. 


JAPAN THINKS OF 
SINGAPORE 


A JAPANESE CORRESPONDENT. 


WHAT 


From 


fOur Japanese correspondent is as discreet about Japanese 
Official views as we should have expected. Nevertheless, he makes 
it plain enough that the Japanese, both official and unofficial, do not 
at all like the Singapore There are statements in bis 
article which we might casily dispute, but our object is simply to 
lay before our readers what Japan is thinking and saying. Although 
the British Government could not * officially refute ” the comments 
of Japanese newspapers, enough has been said in Parliament hero 
to show that no sane person dreams of challenging Japan. We all 
regard Japan with friendliness and respect, 2s we have very good 
reason to do, for she was a scrupulously loyal Ally. The point, 
however, is not what Japan is justified in thinking but what, un- 
justifiably or not, she does think. In the cireumstanccs we appeal 
to the Government once more very carefully to the 
Is it worth while to raise up enmity when we 
Is peace and Imperial safety most 
Ep, Spectator. | 


echeme, 


reconsider 
Singapore scheme. 
have so much on our hands ? 
likely to be obtained in the way proposed % 


WHEN T accompanied Lord Northcliffe as far as 

Peking via Korea and Mukden in 1921, FE formed 
some opinions which were very much like those now held 
in oflicial and popular circles in Japan about the colarged 
The official and popular opinions 
the official 
more or less suppressed and the popular ones are most 
freely expressed—but both are ultimately traceable fb 
a desire to be on good terms with the United States. 

Lord Northelilfe, that I 


unoflicially connected with the Forcign Ollice at 


Singapore naval base. 


may appear to be contradictory ones are 


knowing was somehow 
Tokvo, 


talked to me with the obvious hope that his views about 


the desirability of terminating the Anelo-Japanese 
Allianee might reach official ears. That alliance, he 
said to me in substance, put a severe strain on Great 


Britain's relations with America. Moreover, in his 
opinion it had injured Britain’s position in the Far East 
during the Great War as it had enabled Japan to become 
mistress of the situation there. He did not say or even 
hint that some Western Powers had lent troops to the 
Chinese Republic and tried to induce China io join 
the Allied Nov did he 
care to admit the truth of the open secret that certain 
European Powers had offered to support Japanese claims 


cause against Japan's wishes. 


when the time came to dispose of German ossessions 
and interests in China and in the South Seas on condition 
that the Japanese Navy should extend its operations to 
the Mediterranean. Lord Northcliffe, 
at the time too overworked and too nervously excited 


however, Was 
to be calm or cogent in his reasoning. 

Ollicial reticence In Japan is ecarricd so far that the 
official world does not even try to inspire the pro-Govern- 
delicate diplomatic 


t nestions 
merit questions, 


HEeCWSHPAYcTsS 
ss 


Ol 


— 


— 
Many newspapers write defiantly on 
information 


the 
independent, ofte 


ty 
Strenet} 


obtained from 


Government, sources as though they knew better ae 
the responsible people. The official clements. meee 
less, do not deny what the popular Press ac rf 
namely, that the Singapore proposal is against the “i 
ofthe Washington Convention : that it aims UNCGUVoc : 


at Japan as the prospective enemy, and that it hyn, 
the Philippincs within striking distance. Thus. th 
seem to on Britain the grave responsi 
provoking the next disastrous war. 


fasten 





The London Government has not officially vefytedy 
Japanese Press contention that its policy is PS 
against Japan. None the less the Tokyo Governyy 
knows, Just as clearly as the London Government ky Ws 
it, that Britain is faced with the serious dilemm 
keeping the British Empire intact by whatever pol 
serves that purpose or of letting Australia and Canad 
form a triple anti-Asiatic Immigration League wit] ; 
United States. The United States, it 
bered, the most 
Japanese responsible 


must be remep. 
powerful navy in the Pacific 
elements fully 

Great Britain's extremely delicate relations with Am rica 
in the re-establishment of an equilibrium of world polities, 
They remember, too, that many German-trained army 
and University men in Japan openly demonstrated 
their sympathy with the Teutons in the Great War, 


has 


also understand 


British officials asked our Foreign Office to put an end 
to such a breach of faith, but our Government 
could not do so any more than the British Gover. 
ment itself could interfere with freedom of speech 
and thought. 

The London authorities must have discovered of their 
own accord that the object of China's diplomacy in th 


Great War was to drive Japanese influence out of her 
country with the support of Great Britain and America 
and, having succeeded in that, to drive out 


inffuence and that of all other European Powers. | 


Britis! 


] 


that last stage she would have counted upon the moral 
support of disinterested America. 

The responsible clements in Japan eould not but 
sympathize at heart with popular indignation when 
our British Aily was the chicf means of de priv ing 
part of Asia of its independence and contrived that in 
the League of Nations no Power could be sti 
the British Empire. As a matter of fact it was thus and 
this alone that the whole world could be saved, at leas 
for the time being, from a much worse state of things 
the attempt by all other ambitious Powers to oct rid « 
British supremacy. This fact was really ap ited 
by the Tokyo Government. If the ‘Tokyo G 
however, had boldly said what it thought | 
iievitability of events it would have been mol 

Popular opinion in Japan takes the line tha! reat 
Britain trics to please America by hook or by crook for 
her own reasons, we of Japan must follow a similar polic 
also for our own reasons. The non-oflicial elements are 
honestly opposed to the idea that Japan must hn rain 


iriendly relations with our twenty-years Ally and continu 
to model herself on British methods with regard to tl 


relation of the Throne to the people, Parliament, and all 


the political adaptations which have been seen in Mingland 
since the War. They seem to take it for granted that 
any weekening of British influence would be « gain 
alike to America and Japan. Those of them who have 
German inchnations are ready to justify their antr 


3ritish breach of faith during the Great War in the high- 
sounding name of “ Asia for Asiatics ” under Jajanese 
leadership. 

Gur chauvinists ignore the obvious fact that {i 
to the 


yy many 


yeurs come establishment of more reasonable 
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ns and of mutual confidence between different subject to which it refers. I shall be very glad to have 


pelt 


“malities cannot be achieved without a vast outlay 
U0ie? 2 ° 
cumulated capital. In matter the and 
damorous classes in Japan agree; both wish that 


one silent 


, would join and play a leading part in the League 
That would probably bring about what we 


meric 
\ations. 
nd all like to se 
wrviving great capitalist Powers in Europe. 

Let 7 


wotten that the Japanese people are always influenced 


a reduction of the authority of 


me say one word in conclusion. It must not 


hom politics when they are opposing or supporting 


Government's foreign policy. 


HISTORIC LETTER 
SIRO ROBERT PEEL 


AN FROM 


ve to thank the owner of the letter reproduced below, 


just been discovered 


‘“ } miy among some family papers, 
s kindness in allowing us to pul lish it. Ep, Spectator, | 
moment when Sir Robert Peel was con- 


myv0 fix the 
| verted to the need of repealing the Corn Laws 
would be to determine one of the most fateful moments 
of English history in the et 


process, beginning 


nineteenth century. in 


gradual 


th his conversion was a 
when he listened to the speeches in the House of Commons 
upon Charles Villiers” annual motion for repeal and 
wntinued as Cobden’s oratory within and without the 
House increased the influence of the Anti-Corn Law League. 
Yost of all it was duc to his own observation, to what 


he saw with his own cyes of the condition of the country 


ad of the sufferings of the people; and to the results 


that he traced to reductions of tariffs already made 
other directions. At any rate, we know from his 
Vemeirs that before the end of November, 1845, he had 
ached the point of circulating in the Cabinet confi- 


ential memoranda which left in his colleagues’ minds 
little doubt of the tendency of his convictions. 
Among had for 
years believed in Free Trade though he had not advocated 
it with the vehemence of Cobden, Bright and Charles 
Villiers. It was he, however, whom Sir Robert chose 
the Address in the House of Commons. in 
January, 1846, when the Queen’s Speech foreshadowed 


Lord 


his friends was another who some 


io move 


epeal. This was Francis Egerton, son of the 
Jord Stafford who became Duke of Sutherland. Lord 
Francis took the name of Egerton when he suceeeded 


to the property of the last Duke of Bridgewater. He 
was clectcd to Parliament in 1822 when twenty-two 
years old, and after being chicf secretary to Lord Anglesey 
in Ircland advanced so far as to be Secretary at War in 
lord Grey's of 1830. He created 
Apart from politics he was 
and an extremely cultivated man who 
art until he could write tolerable 
verse and paint competent pictures in water-colours, 


Government 
1846. 


was 
Earl of Ellesmere in 
an antiquarian 
studied poetry and 
without neglecting his Lancashire and other estates or 
his picture gallery at Towards the 
Robert on 
the subject of the Corn Laws, and he received an answer 
which published. It is through the 
kindness of his grandson we are able to print it here :— 


sridgewater House. 
end of 1845 he had evidently written to Sir 
been 


has never 


Winrenay, 
December With, 1845. 
CONFIDENTIAL. 

My Dear Lorp Francis,—The intelligence you will 
receive by the same Conveyanee which brings you this 
Letter, will fully account to you for that brief interval 
Which has elapsed between the Receipt and acknowledg- 
ment your first Communication, a Communication 
rendered doubly interesting to me by the Events that 
have occurred in connection with ‘the all important 


of 





the opportunity of detailing to you the whole Course 
of those Events—and the various concurring Reasons 
which led me to the Conclusion to whieh you 
to have arrived —that the Time is come when the question 
of agricultural Protection must be comprehensively 
reviewed and important Changes made in the Laws 
which impose restrictions on the admission of articles 


appear 


of food. 

I cannot undertake to do that which cager agriculturists 
maintenanee of the 
Produce. 
Butter and 


tanta- 


demand —namely to guarantee the 
present amount of Protection Domestic 

The Defenee of the Corn Laws and of the 
Cheese Laws in the next session of Parliament —is 
mount to guarantee. 

If they are not touched how, tha V must be 
defended with more cagerness and a deeper Conviction 
of their enduring good Policy than I can bring to the 
Contest. If they are to be preserved iny iolate now 


4 
to 


seh « 
siucn a 


to be 


and the Lords and Commons incited to their preser- 
vation —why should they be ever touched and would 
not the next Parliament be elected under a supposed 


pledge that they were inviolable ? 

Will you tinker the present Corn Law 
but refuse to touch Wheat ? 

I cannot advise this. I think vou will only make the 
protection to Wheat more offensive than it now ts, will 
fall into the error in which your excellent Relative the 
Duke of Norfolk has fallen—in recommending a pinch 
of Curry Powder as 2 substitute for Potatoes. It would 
seem to be saying, We will try every Remedy against 
scarcity, excepting Oatmeal and Wheat Flour. If main- 
tenance of the Corn Laws be imprudent —and tinkering 
of them unwise—there seems no alternative but a careful 
Revision of the System with a view to the gradual appli- 
cation to the Produce of Land of the same principles 
which have in my opinion been applied with signal 
sueeess to other descriptions of Produce. 

I have seen the effect of a moderate price of Provisions 
—improved Manufactures- extended employment —buoy- 
ant Revenue—deecrease of erime-—social Contentment, 
and I do honestly and sincerely dread the Consequences 
of advanced prices and a resolute maintenance of the 
present Corn Laws. 

Believe me my dear 


touch Maize — 


Lord Francis, 
Most faithfully Yours, 
Roverr Peet. 
This is the only letter I have written on this subject 
and though it contains so little, I will ask you to consider 
it a strictly private onc. 


In Parker’s Sir Robert Peel there are quoted letters of a 

later date that express more formally the same sentiments, 
some, for instance, written to former supporters who 
could not follow the change of policy then declared. 
tut the letter to Lord Francis, as is evident from the 
postscript, was the first in which Sir Robert expressed his 
new convictions outside the Cabinet, the first proof that 
the die was cast and that the country was to learn of the 
decisions. Hence its extraordinary interest. 

It was written, not from Downing Strect, but presum- 
ably from his house known later as 4 Whitchall Gardens, 
the Board of Trade. 
Sir Robert was a prodigious worker, and yet how the 


which has now been swallowed by 


modern Minister must envy the oftum cum dignitate of the 
letter: 
covered with the flowing handwriting that 
since the quill yielded to the niggling wire-pointed stylo- 


three double quarto sheets of gilt-edged paper, 


is so rare 
the first two pages containing only what 
time ” 
Yet as the writer proceeds how 


graph pen; 
nowadays “no one would have (or courtesy or 
self-respect) to write. 
concisely he puts the whole matter from the points of 
view of the Administration, of the Opposition, and of a 
representative Parliament generally. 
present conditions, and inevitable 
marshalled to prove the need for the course indicated, 
and so cogently set out that it is scarcely necessary to 


brush aside the half-measures that had been proposed, 


Past experience, 
future events are all 
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such as the free importation of maize, or Indian Corn, 
into Ireland to relieve the miseries of the potato famine. 
Is the “Curry Powder” merely Peel's own playful 
reference to Indian Corn, or can any of our readers tell 
us a story of the thirteenth Duke of Norfolk that will 
give further and more particular point to the words ? 
Nine days after this decisive letter was written, Sir 
Robert saw the Queen at Osborne and learnt that Lord 
Jehn Russell could not form a Government in his place. 
Late that same night he announced to the Cabinet that 
he was determined to accept the command to remain in 
office. That decision entailed Repeal of the Corn Laws. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN 
GOING TO NEW ZEALAND 


(The following in’ormal letter was written by an experienced New 
Zealander who was asked to give seme practical advice to an 
English Public Scheel boy who ccntemplated farming in New 
Zealand. <As there is an cnergetic movement for settling English 
Public School boys cn tke land in the Deminicns we feel sure 
the advice will be welccmed.— Ep. Spectater. | 


S the taxes here are very heavy, farmers are suffering 
4 from the after-effects of the land and 
consequent slump, and so many have been forced to 
leave their farms that for 
buying. The price of cheese and butter scems to be 


hoom 


now is a favourable time 
steady (as far as can be estimated), so there is profit 
for the dairy-farmer who is not too heavily mortgaged. 
You must know, however, that dairy-farming means long 
hours of monotonous work. 

Of course, you can hardly expect to pay the exorbitant 
wages of a labourer. A man with one partner or with 
wife and children will milk his thirty, forty or sixty cows. 
Some may cven manage ninety cows.  Machine-milking 
is the rule, and home-separating for butter factories. 
The factory-wagon takes away the cream every day 

Some farms are milked on shares. The share-milker 
and his family get one-third of the cream cheque and one- 
As one-third 
goes back into the farm for manures, taxes, repairs, &c., 
the capitalist may hope for one-third as his profit. 
Many young men by working as share-milkers have 
laid the foundations of their modest fortunes. Blessed 
is he who has a large family of girls (the steady workers). 
The share-milker with big boys is a terror, Ile breaks in 
cach boy in turn on your valuable horses and expensive 


third of the profit from the calves and pigs. 


machinery, and when the Dboys are finished farm-workers 
they vanish to seck high wages clsewhere. 

What ought a young man of some culture, thinking 
Of course 
but 
these things may be learnt anywhere in New Zealand. 
There are three 


of coming out to farm, to study in England ? 
it is well to learn to plough, ride and use an axe ; 
things for which England has special 
facilities : 

Let hin 


run dt, and keep it in repair as much as 


(1) Let him study the miotor-car or lorry. 


? 
learn to clean at. 
» : e : 1 ‘ 
may be. American cars are chicily used here, as the 


Enelish, mince 


mitural dirt. So 


for smooth roads, are under-cugined for 
American should by 
| 


Sesides. as the milkine mechines 


roads of Cars 


preference be studied. 
i 


have oil-enemes, anvene with a bent for such things 


may study them with advantage. Kicctricitv, however, 


is now re placing oil ji some districts. 
(2) Jt would be admirable to go round with a vet., and 
and how to handle it. 


(3) it would be useful to sce catile-shows and carry 


Jearn what a sick animal looks Ike, 


away some definite impressions of the breed that most 
interests the young farmer. Bees-raising in this country 
has been killed by Argentine competition ; the breeds of 


cattle most kept are the milking breeds. Also there 


—<$<$—$_—_—. 
are horses and pigs, and for those who have Capital » 
are ambitious there are sheep. It would be well to see, 
fleeces at shearing and handle them or study the exhibiti 
of fleeces at some show, Perhaps there are places wh 
demonstrations in wool-sorting are given. Try to e then 

As for the man himself, he should get over his subliy, 
shyness. Hle cannot expect to be useful or happ 
if he lives in a hermit’s isolation from the ordinariness ;; 
ordinary people. 
carry him far. He must be somebody in something 
It is heart-breaking to see the clean, large-miygg 
English Public School man only a picture to the worly 
he lives in, while low, dishonest men, with nothing j 
them but a wish to push themselves forward, are 4 
unopposed leaders of their district. 


A sweet, embarrassed smile will y) 


If the English Public School boy when he comes hy) 
does not wish to take a prominent part in local politi 
he should at least be able to form his own opinions « 
to the relative values of those who come forward, ay 
be able to give some effective help to the leader he | 
reason to support. 


Let any voung man while he ha 
leisure with school-fellows and others about him mak 
himself familiar with public procedure. Let him act as 
chairman, rise to a point of order and make speeches, 
Never mind if the first attempt is, unavoidably, rubbis| 
What is the first output of the best mine in the world’ 
Rubbish. Get into the knack of speaking while young 
and irresponsible, and pay no more attention to you 
shyness than vou do to the bruises in football. They 
your voice will be ready for use and profit. 

If the young man I am imagining has any ambit 
and is not tied to the milking-shed, let him offer hinsel 
to such little offices as are open to him while young 
and as soon as possible get into the public body of his 
ambition, the road board or county council. and then whe 
his mind is ripe he wili both know and be known. 

It is no good leaving the public interest, not indeed, 
to chance, but to the scheming of the petty politicians, 


all with sheaves of little axes to grind. They spend all 
their time and thought building up a following. Unless 


our gentleman does some of the same work. he wil! 
count not at all, cither with the good or the worthless. 
To begin with, he must accustom himself to talk to 
ordinary young men, or rather at first to let them talk 
to him. They are generally ready enough to ente 
into the weary details of some local football mateh, 
and in time he will find common interests. If in urgent 
need of a subject, mention the most trivial news-ite 
enlivening the last newspaper supplement and thy 
sided conversation will restart without the deadly offe 
of showing 
The 


nose for * 


** side.” 
New 


side.”’ 


] 


born a Wwondec! 


Zealand has 


Me can detect it in what secms to t! 


young 
jess expert a mere nothing, for he is on the look- 
will the twenty vears al 
Therefore, at first, be wary and in time, perhaps. 


and he recount incident 
will find yourself at case with hin and be able to : 
a venuine friend. 

This is the end of my advice except to hope that t 
newcomer will not sink his capital at once in buying sel 
the First, be that in 


mud does not reach to the stirrups so that no won 


farm in wilds. sure winter 
can walk abroad, and if any woman visitor does col 
through to the farm the farmers wilt 


Consider that 


fairly weeps | 

live here whilst 
you are making that fortune of yours. ‘Take time ané 
And do not if the land agent, 
with a wave of his hand, says, ** The farm goes up thet 


her shoulder. you must 


choose well. be content 


hill,” or, “It is both sides of this road.” 


Perhaps h 
does not know how far up the hill, and perhaps you 
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about the area on the other side of the 
disappointments. 
district 


Tauranga 
of getting the fruit to 


secit sad 


road. s ; 
Lemon culture hh the 


would pay 


‘or i - thre “7. 6 ‘ . 
yimraniys yy there were any was 


Wellington < 
tice, and the steep hillsic 


ouce, ; 
d ( hic {ly 


» ry] 
re being plants 
is, 31 


ind the south. Afforestation is now attracting 
les and 


other waste grounds 


with gum-trees. The Labour 


it gets in, iv do away with 


There 


. } 
dort OWE pOLICYS 
] utv s ay i | : 


the freehold, and mi ke every land-user a tenant. 


js no certaints here or anyy 


ONE'S GOLF THANDICAP 


By Ta: 


REDUCING 
FLAY. 


Mor of us have a handicap in hile —physical, mental, 
nn or moral —and we spend most of our days trving 


to reduce it. Nowhere in human history is the triumph 


of hope over expericnee more gallantly exeraplitied 


optimism with which we cleave 
Whether it be a dillident 
a lackadaisical disposition, or a 
| 


than in the Invincible 


to this task. manner, or an 


wnec! 


tain t< niper, or 


treacherous memory, or a weak stomach, or a chronic 
thirst. or entire absence ol orey matter, we never quite 
lose faith in our ability, given time, to surmount the 
obstacle which alone stands between us and a suecesstul 
If we have the right stuff in us we keep on at it 


dic ; 


Most of us have a handicap at golf 


carecr. 
until we That is why some people live so long. 

and we spend 
sut here 
Strictly 
The 


weight, 


most of our days in trving to reduce that, too. 
life. 
handicap. 


comes the difference between golf and 


speaking, a golf not oa 


handicap is 


dictionary defines a handicap as “an extra 


a superior competitor.” 
the 
isa 


or other condition, inyposed on 
Plainly a 
} indicapping committee 


| And yet we 


donation of twenty-four strokes from 


is not a handicap at all; it 


tart —a subsidy. spend our lives trying 


to get it reduced. Why? For one reason only—-sinful 
pride: beeause, as we walk into the clubhouse, we want 
shear one twenty-four man whisper to another : * There 
oes Blank : he is hot stuff: he is cighteen.” 


However, getting away from the purely arithmetical 


de of t] CAMIC, colt pos CSS€3 BS many real handicaps 

as Lin golf, as in life, a man’s principal handicap 

himis Ife handicaps himself when he lifts his head, 

stabs his putts, or begms to brood about that last 

\ ic tre are external handicaps, too. The 

ss-wind, the unfa bunker, the adjacent mowing- 

he distant wood pigcon, the boisterous opponent, 

t | partner, the flatulent caddy— to the tempera- 

Iter these are all handicaps in the true sense of 

t and. if he is ever to succeed, he must rise 

Supe! to them. Yet most of us never do. Then why 
do persevere with this diabolical game ? 

Ti , two reasons. The first is the gambling 

5 Mr. Chesterton once observed : °° The odd thing 

acles is that th Vv sometimes happen.” We 

ca ly the same observation to golf. in an amplilied 

During a round of golf a miracle not only may 

happ at any moment, but frequently does happen. 

You cannot say that of most forms of amusement. No 








is ever electrified a crowd by running a hundred 
But there 


IS t the shghtest reason why the most mediocre golfer, 


ive seconds. and no athlete ever will. 


the course of an unspeakably dull round, should not do 


a hole in one—and somctimes he does. Goll is the poker 
ae ' , 1 : 
ol outdoor games; at any moment, through no merit 
of your own, you mav hold a straight flush, or hole a full 
l shot 
"he second reason is that in golf your eges are not 


In cricket, if you go in to bat and are 


none baske ‘. 





bowled first ball, aetwm est. At. golf, though by the act 
ol God or spots bel re the cyes Voi take nine to the 
lirst hole, you have eventeen holes left in which to 
rchabilitate your nervy and VX putation, And mor 
than that this very fact spreads a sort of specious 


1 Tay Se 


oblivion over the less satisfac rv i res of vour average 
eame. You do a round, we will say, of minets strokes. 
Much of that round could not have been bettered by a 
scratch plaver; vou had nine fives, five fours, and a 


At the 


; — St 
two sevens andaneteht. Butum 


three. other three holes, unfortunately, vou had 


vder the s\ stem of eclectic 
consolation Indicated above, all vou say to vourself is: 
“With but a little assistance from Fortune, I would hay 
done those three holes in two fours and a three. 
I have 
Or, in slightly less exalied 


bad 


just mis nine. Rotten luck!” 


sed ai seventy 
. ; 
holes in 


And 


mood : Fifteen 


sixty-cieht not so for an old man!” out 


you go next morning determined to do those three 
reereant holes in the requisite figures. Probably you 
do; unfortunately, you take two sevens and an cight 
somewhere else. But that does not deter you. You 


persevere, until one day, at the spring meeting, perhaps, 


every drive keeps out of the rough, every putt hits 


the back of the hole, and 
of silver 

take note of the fact. Down comes your handicap toa 
For the future you take 


home with a 


The 


} r 
pal 


committee 


VOU Corie 


salt-cellars or a toast-rack. 
single figure. part in Class One 


competitions, and come in last every time, as proud as 
Lucifer and utterly contemptuous of the winners of second- 


class salt-cellars. 


Two other external handicaps may be noted—-one 
new and probably ephemeral, the other ancient and 
perennial, The first is the opponent who uses one of 


insists, thriftily, 
that 
helping him to find it 
(As 


to buy 


those new little wooden tees which he 


upon retrieving after every drive, with the result 


vou cither have to waste time 


or else cateh cold watching him do so for himself. 
a third alternative you can offer him a 


but he 


penny 


another with might accept this.) 


The second is the caddi always a handicap one wa’ 
or the other. If he is a good caddie he is a handicap In 
the golling sense, becau he is worth several stroke 
It he is bad. he is a handicap in the dictionary sense only. 


| 
savs nothing, but he is always there 


The 
vith the right club. He doe S not eroan whi a 


ae | 
cood cCaaddak 
Vou mitss 
" 


nds of his exploits in the 


a putt, or regale vou with leg 
Great War when vou are trying to concentrate for a 
critical brassv shot. But, good or bad, there is just one 


thine to ao about him, and that is to by entirely UnCcOol- 


scious of his existence. Once you start wondering what 
he is thinking of vou, vou are lost The first time I 


nded round the 
named Bob 


ever played golf at St. Andrews I was att 


course for the space of a weck by a caddi 


> 
Black. 


- 1 i . . ; > 
IIe was an elderly and caustic seafaring man, 
in a blue jersey much too tight for him, and tor three 


days I was so consck is critical pr 


SUCCCSSIVE sence 
that I seldom succeeded In ectting the ball into the air 
at all. On Wednesday evening LI could stand him no 


that to-morrow 


mivself, 


longer, and was on the point of announcing 
I proposed to take a quiet round all by when 


Bob Black drew my attention to a furtive and shrinking 
the 


putts last green, 


igure practising OTL p« rhaps 


twenty-five vards away. 
bellowed, in what he plainly 


got 


* You see von man 7” he 


xy i aoe 
took to be a contidential whisper. Ilis wife's 


fuftv thousand a vear—and he earries his ain clubs! 


Needless to Bob 
by me for the rest of the week. 


} 1? 
Sav, Blac KS Services Were retained 
] 


I was glad afterwards, 


because when I got used to him he gave me a piece of 


advice about my swing which was effective in reducing 


my handicap to its present figure, That was more than 
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twenty-five years ago. I have been offered much 
advice since then, but none, as yet, which has been effec- 
tive in getting my handicap reduced any further. I 
wonder if Bob Black is still alive. Perhaps if 1 went back 
to St. Andrews—— Bu* no! “1 doot it’s ower late,” 
he would say. 


SPLENDOURS AND MISERIES OF 
THE MIDDLE CLASSES 
Tii—BOYS AND GIRLS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 


By 


Ti ever the Middle Classes are extinguished England- according 
to a familiar saying—will have lost her backbone. The piling 
of one new burden after another on the Middle Classes is a serious 
matter, then, not only for them but for the nation. No nation 
could afford to lose classes which are compelled by tradition 
and necessity to do hard brain work, observe standards of conduct 
and appearance and keep their mouths shut. Of course there is 
a continual interchange of classes as there always has been ; 
some members of the Middle Classes are going up, others are going 
down. Yet when all allowance has been made for the inevita- 
bility of the sufferings of those who are adapting themsclves to a 
lower state, the distresses of the Middle are numerous, 
undeserved, and very real. Miss Gertrude Kingston has written 
for us a series of lively articles on this subject. The Middle Classes 
have got in her a champion who is not afraid to speak out. We 
both agree and disagree with Miss Gertrude Kingston, but we 
would rather have the opinions and the suggested remedies of 
yur readers than describe our own. No doubt there are remedies. 

Ep. Spectator. 


GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 


Classes 


“Ah, make the most of what we vet may spend.” 


cerning Europe of pre-War had 
- a theory—diflicult to refute for the German dog- 
matists never explained it- that there was “no Middle 
Class in England.” 

Long ago I heard it often, and often I smiled when 
I visualized greater London that divides the Metropolis 
from the country, with endless streets of smug, snug, 
white I wondered who but the 
middle classes occupied them. Was it possible that 
the Teuton who came here to learn our language and 
our business secrets in“ the City ~ mistook the orderliness 
of the daily procession of men on their way to “the 
Office ” with their neatly adjusted dress and folded 
morning paper for scions of the aristocracy ? Or was 
there some more sinister and preparatory insinuation 
in the statement ? And does he still adhere to it now 
that he has made the acquaintance in prison camp 
and hospital of that human element of which he denied 
the existence in our social fabric ? 

Curiously enough in the annals of the Industrial 
Revolution beginning with Peterloo and the awakening 
of Young England's conscience to the horrors of child 
labour, the industrial exploitation of the pauper, and the 
ignoble traflic that led to the Truck Act, every iniquity 
against the masses is written down to the account of 


days 


curtained houses and 


the middle classes or bourgeoisie, by which was meant 
the To-day when money can buy rank 
and rank can buy money we must translate the classes 


manutacturer, 


into terms of bankers’ ledgers. Let me then assume for 
the of the moment that the of both 
Income and Super Tax belong to Class I: the payers of 
Income Tax alone to Class IL: the nonpavers of cither 
to Class III. subdivide the shifting 
conditions of a structure that is for ever being levelled 
up and levelled down? It is a system in which the 
younger sons of men of birth without means sink rapidly 


purpose payers 


Hlow clse can we 


to the level of the class below, or without the advantages 
of education slip right down into Class HI. It is a 
system in which the sons of men of wealth without pre- 
tensions of gentility can rise into the higher plane by an 
aristocratic alliance and move in cireles on which their 


grandfathers waited as menials or labourers. 


a 

But if it is true that an influential and great famil 
demands marriage with an heiress in every third ie 
eration to greatness, I a 
inclined to think that it is equally true of the midg). 
class family that if a son have not the same education, 
opportunity as his father, the disintegration of the soci 
fabric perishes still more rapidly than in the strata aby, 
where there are usually powerful if distant connexion 
to whom blood is thicker than water. . 
The quite remarkable success of Scotsmen of hum)) 


preserve its influence and 


origin as well as ef gentle birth is due to their superi 
opportunities of education as much as to their superlat) 
faculty for diligence ; and though I share Dr. Johnsoy’, 
predilection for staying away from Scotland I certain) 
like to work with Scotch people. They have an invigoy. 
ating singlcheartedness in their application to the job 
in hand that is in a manner to be found also in the Ameri. 
can youth, but with this that while thy 
Scotsman wants to get on with it to release his cnerg 
the American is only anxious to with it 


difference : 
* get away 
to make a success. 

Unfortunately the English boy has not the stimulus 
of cither and he cares rather less about success thay jy 
does about work. It is repeating a truism ad nausea 
to say that he makes an exception in favour of both work 
and success at his games, though here too he is losing 
that all 


* what 


ground because of the gentlemanlike theory 
professionalism is vulgar. The grim question 
is Johnny going /n for ? ~ is now rendered more perplexing 
by the knowledge that Joan will have to go out too; 
though the latter problem is still relegated to the area 
of common arithmetic, because Joan must take what 
she can get owing to there not being enough margin 
to prepare both for the struggle. The pity of it is that 
she is frequently mentally the better equipped of the 
two. In New York you may find a woman in a big 
position of responsibility carning several thousands 
year. In England she may be the leading stimulus 
in a business man’s outfit, but she has to pretend that hi 
thought of the idea which she has put into his head, though 
she may not ask for a man’s salary for fear of being told 
that she can go elsewhere to find it. That is all part 
and parcel of the turpitude in the sleepy hollows of ou 
commercial centres. 

Long ago, for instance, we that tl 
British manufacturers were not supplying us with what 
we wanted but with what they wanted us to buy. (At 
Nottingham they are just finding it out at the cost ol 
closed factories and hunger.) For ten years and mor 
we women have bought properly and practically cut 
underclothes in America, the Britis! 
equivalent is so bulky and ill-fitting that it tcars by 


women knew 


woven because 


reason of the wrong strain on it, yet the British manu- 


facturer has never thought it 
design to our new outline. 
Paris fashions are organized three years before they 


necessary 


are shown: systematized by designers, colorists, dycts 


weavers, they are as much part of a policy as the itens 


of a Speech from the Throne. Here we deem sw 


foresight unmanly. You will hear many men tell y 
proudly they do not know one colour from anothe 
to recognize a fashion would be womanish. Yet hall t! 


wealth of the world is made by the things that wer 
wear or use, half the machinery of the world revolves t 
produce them, and the greater part of the working- F 
earnings are gained by the output of the vagaries of t} 
fashion. 

Let us get down to tin-tacks, lest we find only a 1 
Johiny a! 
Joan have to be properly prepared for the strugy! 
The middle class father cannot afford to 


brass-headed nails for our coflins left to us. 


cxistence. 


to adapt huis 
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ee 
thnnv to the kind of school frequn nted by “the sons 
entlemen 
it) at a moment when everyone in charge 


(meaning thereby the sons of men who 
afford 
there are ho men 
Whose 
ul We have been training our youths to be 
physically and we flattered 
Ives that we won Waterloo in consequence, yet 


the State is repeating the ery thai 


tnt . 
gorth £1,000 a year to any lares undertaking. 
it is thal 
fit for close on a century, 
whe MN 
i. national army of heroes the cnormous hordes 
(lass €.8 revealed to us that a young man needs not 
intigues of shouting 


he physically fit to endure the 


ffa bell: oniy the player necds to 
we have no men 
that 


s this newspaper jargon that 


worth so and so much to a firm sienily 


cv wed to be in their thousands lining the street 
of tl City?) No! What it really means is that 
tries have woken up to the fact that they 

: a a | eee ee 
con reially quite as clever as we are and con- 
lerably ve industrious and Jabour-loving. Jf an 
person spends an extra hour or two on work 
it | would otherwise have devoted to reercation, 


the sum by simple addition represcnts a formidable figure. 
Wi i} the whok aie 
vs of making the 


} 
Foary buy 


nuity of France ts applicd lo 

l isured shoppers ot th - world 
r goods, when Vienna brings the best of her 
pre 
left her to sell by the amputation of her Kinapire 
surgeons of Versailles (1 refer to 


beautiiul taste to th juction of the only com- 


tiie | inds of tly 


roods known as “ Vienna articles of Juxury ”), 
I ily till breeds hic ‘ silkworms for soft fabrics 
still builds the swiftest hill-climbers of the universe 
hihe lira over a hundred to the pound, when Germany 
t! ( hampionship of the earth for che apness, what 
does ( ern the workine woman that the situation 
chaneed the week after neat if she cannot afford 
j s¢ the goods this weck ? We need all the 
| ccueation | the high-water mark ef indus- 
. ion from teacher and pupil, all the discipline 
i the home and school to turn out a men that 
, compete with the best brains of the world against us. 
\t present our box ¢ only vearning for the moment 
ean slip off their desk siools to watch some 

c other. 
s tes when T hear a proud mother talk of her 


( ool report! Ties being Very flattering about his 


il ss . ’ } +. 
sO Hattering® avout his manners at 


very 
schoolfcHows ~“— 
lavs for his side. Well . .) , 


rn 1.0O pliry for his country side. 


popul wo with his 


A FOOTBALL JUBILEE 


100,000 } opl ‘ of whom MWiany h ive travelled 


yh \ 
I rand lo { al I ist 


one night's slec p. assemb 


kickine a football, we 
take ple: 
\ ' 


otball infinenees consid rably a eood quarcer 


quite 10.000.000 sure mn t 


Mnolish population and no vame has ever spread 


pidly. Good conservative Swedes at to-dav 
th it Sokk« r Is taking tha place ol the old 
Hellenic evmin i and Youne Turkish play 
as j inthe Times vroeorded are thrown into prison 
! horn pra tic at rig ’ ley H ! \ yal 
‘. is beine transferred and transliterated imto 
1 Buropean Janguages. It is the duty of th 


this stran o 
it fills so much of the thouehts of 





workers of this country, that, we must a ly 


makes so much money. The Stadium at Wembley Park 
that has become one of its t« mples is in itself a portentous 
the the 
Va large r, younger, 

crowd thai Rome ever 


who take gravely the decadence 


monument. It is quite twice size of Roman 


Colosseum, and is filled by and pro- 
imacimed. Tis- 
of eladiatorial 


the 


bably more cager 
torians, 
tome, have greater reason to picture and 
at a final Cup-tic within that 
What docs it portend ? 


It was, of course, a proper 


1 
aivse 





secne mass ol concrct 


eause of lament to amateur 
players when first their 
Tt seemed to be 

offensive phrase 
the 


market, like 


° ’ : 3 
came was formally professionalized, 
- . i 


, . 1 : ] 
a confession of the cloven hoof when the 


“intentional foul” was int 


When plavers were 


and 


roduced into 
rules. openly bought in the 
but- 


tressed with Scottish and Trish plavers, some of us said: 


1 Wy 
local rules 


slaves, lish team WFC 


“The game is up! Let our Public Schools play some 
other and Ict us reduce, so far as m 1 } he s¢ ype ol 
these financial com) inies which think of the eame in 
terms of git money.” The Calin has CTOWN, STOWS ana 
will TOW in) spite ol such prot stants. The il reere il 


as vain as may we say ? Mr. Leo Maxsc’s cloquent 
hatred of golf. The game itself—which celebrated a 
Jubilee on Saturday last-—is undoubtedly a fine game 


Its « SSENCE is CO-Ope! wien bul the work of ¢ very individu | 


is visible and distinet af every tum. It needs lithe 


strength, presence of niind ol phy sical 


qualities. It is a cheap gan “in be prac- 





tised in smail spaces, anc a quality 
that it 
justifiable inference from the size of 


that 


Vicarious players vatchers, not performers. Che active 


shares with cricket. It is certainly a 


League matches 


foothall pliave rs of Knela cl al to hy re¢ k mead nm million 
Most 


gwame “es we iI asamans: an 


villages have their team or tea 


tbsolut 
quite remarkably high. I 


Is p rhaps almost a necess 


sequel of this spacious Cn husiasm that “the leagu 


have grown up. It ts after all the most democratic of 
games, and the be st plavet olten not 4 position to 
x content with hero-worsl 1}). Protessic lism was in- 
evitable, from the moment that a lara proportion ol 
the working population Cuil fo enjoy t! i Powis O1 
the game. It is always stimulating t ne played 
well; and the level of quality in’ professi teams i 


verv high indee 
prok SS1OnM lis hl. 


critics watches the rush for the morning et 


evening papers, whose sole attraction is tl suppl 
of betting tips, he is inclined to justify professional Loot- 
ball solely on the ground that it provides a count toa 


merely sordid interest. to a refuge in morbid excitem 


li is nota pleasant idea me the Pana wnt of a vata 
that the longest purse should seeu he best t n and 
that athk t i mICcreemn s h rut ! lit OP Shy local ty 
that offered them the best terms. Again, it is net a good 
sien t} if ile nul ih) ( tal ( lo | , { 
sinks with the defeats and swith tl re of victories. 
Nor is it of advantage to the game a Y that ti 
referees should be quite so argus-eyed 1 L offences 
should in cffecet discou ‘ honest chat because the 
hay so tend Bs iral he « hi \ t| | \ 
but tl re not cert Iya l object ; 
Wat he ihe match { l ti \\ ley Park last 
Saturday al rnoon one ¢ tld ouly a both I rs 
and pectators,. rh majority ol t! 100,000 peopl 
took up instantly th r pots « eam They 
Wel ager and excited reas nOls) but fre 
from any oth fecli | lea Cp s hip Th 
ean it lf (though 1 | Ln h bette Kk b ll) 
was clean and fast and i-temp | Che Wels! le 
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had a Scottish captain and an Trish goalkeeper: and the 
best of the Sheflield forwards was an Irishman, and of the 
backs a Scotsman. Yet the nucleus of both sides was 
local, and the players themselves were as eager as Public 
School boys. Fighting of all sorts should be gay ; and it 
was diflicult to feel that much was wrong with the game 
when the players themselves—in the midst of a grilling 
tussle—turned Catherine wheels in a sheer eestasy of 
delight when the first goal was kicked—and the success 
was due to a local player. 

Froissart’s jibe—or was it a compliment ?— is no 
longer true, that the English “ s'amusent  tristement 
selon la coutume de leur pays.” — Perhaps it was always 
more true of the aristocracy than of the democracy. The 
essential fact about our games seems to be that there is a 
certain inertia in the racial character, as modified by our 
food—or ’—and our climate, that needs some 
tolerably violent exercise to overcome it; and in this 
sense even League football may exert a certain intellectual 
influence. Our friend, the social philosopher, would be 
unwise as well as cruel to turn his thumbs downward 
when it is a question of the extinction or survival of this 
most national game. What would be its alternative ? 


cooks 


MIGRATION MYSTERIES 
ATATURAL History has made great strides since the 

times of Aristotle and Pliny, but the tremendous 
riddle of migration has come little nearer to a satisfactory 
solution in the meanwhile. Perhaps it has become even 
more bewildering, for we are no longer permitted to 
consider it simply as a yearly excursion to Africa and 
back carried out on a spectacular scale. The 
evidence is collected, the more migrations are traced and 
the more involved the whole subject becomes. 


more 


Animals, birds, butterflies and fish all migrate. The 
same impulse scems to affect each of them ; we can find no 
fundamental difference between the yearly migration of 
a swallow from Africa to its breeding-haunt on a Sussex 
farm and that of a salmon from the ocean to its breeding- 
haunt in the upper waters of the Dee. Though we have 
no very marked migration of mammals in this country, 
except perhaps the annual adjournment of our town 
rats to the harvest-fields, it is not to be forgotten that 
some of the most confirmed migrants in the world travel 
on four feet. Among insects there is no distinction 
between the great flocks of clouded vellow and other 
kinds of butterflies which strike our southern coasts at 
irregular intervals of time and the mysterious invasions, 
also irregular and also large, in which waxwings, crossbills 
and other birds appear in this country. It is not simply a 
question of the migration of birds, but of the migration 
of almost every class of creature which roots do not 
detain. 

Some time ago a reader of the Spectator put forward 
an ingenious theory of the way in which migration began. 
He was struck by the fact that the house-martins above 
his window fed their young incessantly from dawn to dusk 
at a season when the daylight lasted eighteen hours, and 
it occurred to him that in the days before they contracted 
the migratory habit the martins which bred farthest 
north would enjoy the longest day. Their young would, 
therefore, be better nourished and stand a better chance 
than those reared in countries farther south, where the 
summer days were shorter. But when the cold weather 
came they would be driven southward by lack of food, 
returning as soon as the climate allowed. In this way 
the more enterprising would penctrate farther north 
every summer and consequently be driven to travel 


~ a 
farther south in autumn till the migratory habit 
instinctive. 

It is certainly an ingenious idea, and one which holds 
water better than the speculations of plenty 


by Cana 


of CMinent 
naturalists. But it is not altogether convincing, Miona, 
tion is not restricted to the swallows, or even to binds 
but is common, as we have scen, to all manner of creatype. 
An explanation which will only cover a small number gy 
cases, however plausibly, can hardly be the true a 
If the problem is ever completely solved it will pot }, 
solved so easily as that. 

Some of the principal difliculties are best demonstrate) 
by taking the members of a single compact family 
birds and considering their status. 
in Britain six thrushes. 
—worms and berries form the staples. 


af 
lor instance, wi hes 
The dict of all is very much alik 
The largest and 
most robust of them, the mistle-thrush, is a resident al 
the year round; the second largest, the fieldfare, excly. 
The blackbird is 
but the ring-ouzel, which resembles it 
size, food and appearance, ; 
the winter. The throstle is also a resident, though jy 
some of the colder parts of Yorkshire L have been forced 


sively a winter visitor. residen 


very closely j 


never by any chance stay 


to regard it, 
February and leaving in the autumn. 
which is undoubtedly the smallest and frailest of the si 
and which suffers from hard weather worse than almost 


too, as a summer bird, arriving early j 


The redw ing 


any other bird of its size with us, is purely a winter visitor, 
Moreover, it breeds farther north than any of the others 
even inside the Arctic circle, though it has never been 
proved to nest in any part of Britain, even exceptionally, 
Into the bargain, it is of all British thrushes the leas 
able to subsist without insect food. 

Now, by any sensible theory the frail insect-cating 
lowland-loving redwing ought to be the summer migrant 
and the robust, sturdy ring-ouzel, which spends th 
whole summer on the bleakest, loftiest hills of Britai 
and Seandinavia, should be the winter migrant, 
of the other way round. 

Just for a month, between the end of March and t] 
end of April, we have six species of thrushes, but in wint 
live and in summer four only. 
be the common denominator, the one month in the yea 
which pleases them all. But why the redwings shoul 
go north to a bird and the throstles all remain is not to b 


iisteat 


April therefore scems to 


explained by any theory founded on food or the hours 


of feeding. We can only say that the redwing possesses 
or is cursed with the migratory impulse and the throst! 
not. 

Similar problems are plentiful. 
little Dartford warbler, the species above all others whit 
British egg-collectors are steadily throttling to death und 
the pretence of farming it scientifically, is the only on 
out of a round dozen British warblers which regular! 
stays the winter. 
little from those of its congeners; certainly if it ca 
survive an English winter the hardy, migratory chiffchafi 
could, and, in fact, occasionally does. Here again 
cannot show any just cause why the Dartford warbl 
should not migrate; we only know that it never does, 
that the migratory instinct is barely traceable in its 
composition. 

We forget, too, that all countries have not a dividing 
strait to limit and emphasize their migrations, aud that 
it is possible to have a truce migration over any 


The almost extirpated 


Its food, language and habits diff 


Licts r 
caistalnt 


from eight miles to eight thousand. In fact | lately 
discovered a complete (and apparently regular) niigration 


no more than half-a-mile long, by which the 
spent the winter on the alluvial Thames levels and were 
never seen on the chalk hills, but on February zsth, 4 
fine sunny day, the whole body migrated and distributed 


lapow ings 
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eer es 
- , rarteys ~th } . : . . - ‘ . 
themselves in breeding quarters over the Chilterns, and — financial situation occupied an astonishingly short space 


from that day on. Here 
vell-defined 


Across the leve Is 


seer 


* quartet summer quarters and a 





route in between : only the lapwings’ habil 

of restless wandering away from the winter quarters 

for many days on end mars a perfect miniature of the 

method by whi swallow travels from Stafford to the 
Transvaal and back again. 

It is perhaps u justifiable to complain that the spac has 

been 1 wh too hort for the discussion of so colossal il 


If it had been a thousand times as lone the 


mystery. 


end must have been the same. Although birds and fish, 
and seme mammals, gain something tangible as a rule 
by th 1 ( ions there are too many exceptions 
to allow Ot comto table CONV ‘tion, The hobby, a small 
long-winged falcon, the garganey teal and the whimbrel, 
among thers, seem to desert us each autumn from choice 


ny visible is hard to 


hece sity. It 
' ta 4 


the species results from the butterfly 


imacine 


ch always end as tragically as the Children’s 
Mi ldle Agi Ss, or 


d birds which undoubtedly 


from the hordes of short- 
migrate to their death in 
handful of 


rocks to give vigilant ornithologists 


Atlantic, Jeaving only oa stragelers 


lon wolated 


marooned On Iso 
the clue to their px 
Migration, i scems. is nol 


ssIng. 


cCven subeconseiously al 





reasonable performance, but an irresistible temperamental 
ob a It n incide ntally save the swallows eve ry 
autumn from perishing of hunger and brine them back 
safe next April, or if it enters the Scandinavian lenmings 
t nin rl host { them into the torrents to be drowned 
he te . like the Gadarene swine. Those 
ere: i itten with the inipulse must yield 
to it \ (y On the result is always on the knees 
of t! | Ti *K lor a re able « xplanation of the 
tself the act of a linatic What is 
esse )] ¢] ly not capable of a reason 
hl ) ti Therefor - after two thousand 
let mad the collection of claborate data, 
rte : in thermselves, but quite useless in solving the 
malt robler must eome In the end to the tru 
olut hich is that the impulse beine blind and 
eler f | riddic of its meaning is insoluble. 


KE. M. N. 


SCENE 


PRIKING PB 


ros tly alter half-past three on Tuesday, 


ect was expected by the House and 
ined from Mr. Winston Churchill. When he 
there 


~ t 
MiVvet 


was 


not t to be had, and members were actually reduced 
to st vin the gallery. Mr. ¢ hurehill has a line sense 
of t] matic, and in the creation of that curious 
** tens >” of atmosphere which is associated with all 


his orstorical exploits, and which is so necessary to bring 


out the best in him, this sensibility stands him in good 
stead. The pale face and il!-concealed agitation before 
he ri he voice so harsh at ihe outset gradually mellow- 
Ing he warms to his theme, the cadence of the short, 
jerks tenees, and the multiplicity of nervous gestures 

all mbine to produce a style peculiarly fitted for 
mol ‘ous oeeasions and the maintenance of the correct 
atin of drama. 

T neech was lueid—that was foresecn— but it was 
Is rdinarily well constructed. Tt was built up 
rou ¢ themes, the Gold Standard, the new duties, 

i ce scheme, and the taxation remissions. On 
each Lall ofthese subjects Mr. Churchill had something 
sens } to say, and IT need only add that he made the 
\ /pport wit The pre liminary re view of the 


of time, for by ten minutes to four the Gold Standard 


was being made. Yet an examination of 


the speech reveals the fact that nothing of importance was 


a further proof of the care which must have been 


announcement 


omitted 
devoted to the construction of a speech which may well 
seTtve as a mode | for future ¢ hai cellors ol the Exchequer. 
Mr. Churchill somewhat unexpectedly revealed flashes of 
There 


LyX tbly delivered in the stvle I 


humour at various points. was one particularly 


obypey prs } ti 
Cnaracleristic Passare : 
have referred to, which led wp to the announcement of 


the 


upon these 


the new duties, and concluded with words :—"* If, 


therefor 


problem 


we are to advance formidable 
if Is Imperative that I should fortify the revenue, 
and this | willnow, with the permission of the Committee, 


Ve would have accepted a shilline on 


after When the 


hops and rennposed the 
| | 


proceed to do.’ \ 
the 
Chancellor imposed a du 
ts How 


andine near the ganeway. 


Income Tax almost with joy that. 


tv on 
‘ oa : 
dare he ? Whispered a scan- 


But there arc 


MekKenna duties 
dalized Liberal st 
few thines Mr. Churehill dare not do, and on this oceasion 
regard ta 


he dared with complete success, remarking, in 


the hop duty, that he 
thi 
favourable 
hand 
suger P 

The proposals were listened to with keen 
interest, the 
Pall nib< rs on the Labour be pele S were notics ably restive 


“encouraged inthe matter by 
also 
on the othe 


dislike the 


Was 


fact that those who hold that beer is a food are 


that 


duty still more 


to a Protective duty, and 


who dislike the 
stion that 


¥ . 
LUSUPANLCE 


those 
beer is food.” 
unfolded certain 


although scheme was 


The Chanectlor indulged in no propaganda, 


} : 7 
and muUneasyv. 


bit the value of the Budect from an clectioneering point 
of view heen ne mere sinely apparent. Mr. Churchill 


by announcing the reduction in Income Tax, 


nd when he sat down after speaking for over two hours 
he reecived great applause, but no more than he deserved. 

The Budget proposals — apart from the speech which 
was hailed on all sides as a rhetorical triumph -made a 
very | rabl impression, and Unionist members 


fact that 


shouid have pr 


were unfeienedly delighted. The 


, BS: 
takine oflice, 





ed 


sé hi ‘The 


months Ol 
the 


most comprehensive Insurance 
: 
been devised has 


in its entirety 
has ever eiven immense satis- 


and it is felt that the creat traditions of Unionism 


being well maintained. 


in the field of soctal service are 
Amongst the you menmibers of the party there is a 


as a result of the speech ith 
the 


members significantly 


hope 
contrast. to the depression which prevailed betor« 
recess. Several of the 

admitted in the Lobby that the changes relating to the 
Income 


feeling of buovant 
Labour 
earned income of the 
very cl 
Nevertheless the 
during the summer is still kept in view. 


sinall r Taxpayers were 


‘Ver. 
industrial crisis 
The industrial 


possibility of an 


problem is by no means solved, and in this connexion 
the decision to restore the Gold Standard is viewed with 
apprehension by certain members in all parts of the 
House, and will certainly be the subject of keen discussion. 
On the whole I think it will be almost universally agreed 
that the Budget (to quote the words of the Chancellor 
himself) may, without exaggeration, merit the epithet 


: satisfactory.” 


A uear’s subscription to the SPECTATOR, costing only 308., 
males an ideal present for an absent friend. For this sum 
will be fe revarde d to any address in the world. 
Manager, the Serve’ 13 York Street, Covent 


Wf... 


the paper 
Apply : VTOR, 


Garden, London, 
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MUSIC 


THE COMING S8ASON OF OPERA 


Tur London Opera Syndicate have prepared a varied palette, 
ranging from Wagner and Strauss to Giordano, a quasi- 
modern Italian composer whose works have been little (if at 
His Andrea Chenier and Fédora 
are both to be given during the Italian season of the second, 
month, and the latter work will be graced by the presence 
(in the name part, I presume) of the famous soprano, M irie 
Jeritza, whose commanding appearance and tones will astonish 
It is a pity that 
this great singer and actress will not appear in some German 
work more worthy of her powers, but we cannot have every- 
thing, and those singers who delighted us last year in Der 
Rosenkavalier, in Tristan, and in Die Walkiire, are to appear 


all) heard in this country. 


Covent Garden audiences for the first time. 


again in the same works. 


New additions to the repertoire are Lohengrin, Tannhiuser, 
Die Meistersinger, Der Fliegend:r Hollander, Donizetti's quaint 
Lucia di Lammermoor, and Strauss’s Elekira. The latter opera 
was last heard in London (I believe) in 1910, and its revival 
Opinion will 
probably be divided among those who. will condemn it as 
hopelessly **dated” and those who will recognize it as one 
for in this opera Strauss’s 


this year is bound to cause much interest. 


of its composer's finest works ; 
genius for musical psychology is shown to its fullest extent. 


It is very much to be hoped that the superb performance 
of Tristan, with Frida Leider as Isolde and the orchestra 
under the direction of Bruno Walter, will be repeated more 
than onee. It was an experience that all musicians must 
Everyone will be glad to hear 
Die Meistersinger performed by a German company, as also 
Der Fliegender Hollinder, a work which has been unjustly 


remember for many a year. 


neglected in England of late years. 


it is known that every effort was made on the part of the 
syndicate tosecure a suitable cast for the production of Mozart's 


Don Giovanni, and that those efforts were unsuccessful. It 


is to be hoped that the publie will show its desire for the 
continuance and improvement of these International Seasons 
Their zeal may make the 


by a large attendance this year. 
performance of Don Giovanni possible next year, should sufti- 
cient money be returned to enable the syndicate to extend 


the scope of its repertoire. Epwarp SACKVILLE West. 


THE 


WE 


THEATRE 


TAKE 
OR 
THREE LIGHT COMEDIES 


Tfow delighted Mr. Noel Coward must have been when he 
read last week's criticisms of his Fallen Angels at the Globe 
Theatre ! 

tlere, superficially renovated by pert dialogue, is a very 
old-fashioned “light comedy” of a type long familiar to 
Parisian audiences, as to English visitors to Paris: the sort 
of entertainment again and again presented at the Variétés, 
ut the now disappearing Vaudeville, or, with farcical touches 
added, at the Palais-Royal—the sort, too, invariably described 
* delicious * when M. Sacha Guitry brings it to London. 
One can imagine the epithets that would be applied by a 
French critic to Anges Déchus. Allegre, alerte, pimpanie 
(he would write), lestement conduite, un franc succes de fois 
vire ; toutefois, Wun genre un peu rebattu. And in Paris, 
the author would live for a day or two in fear lest the cynicism 
of his comédie rosse should pass completely unnoticed by the 


MAY OUR WIVES? 


as 


crowd. 

That too might have been Mr. Coward's anxicty, had not 
lis friends, the advertising evities, helped him at once to 
notoricty by applying much imore slimuliiing epithets to his 


play. [t is apparently one “that wilh shock London. 
(Already a great vssistance to if, this prediction, for London 
loves to be shocked.) Tt is said to be * unpleasant~* - dirty.” 
* nauseating. It contains 2 * diseustine sittertion ~ and 


“repulsive parts.’ There jis ao“ libidineus Frenchman’ 


— 
ed 


in it—how patriotic in Mr. Coward not to make 
lishman ! 
sluts.” 


him an F 

x z an Eng. 

and the two chief female characters are “ suburba; 
an 


Finally, we had the most venerable of all the ready 
made phrases reserved for such denunciations: a critic told 
us that he would not take his wife, his sister, or his dealing 
to this play—no, nor (presumably) his aunt, his grandmother 
or any female cousin with whom he happened to be on terms 
of respectful intimacy. May one add that some of the Londen 
abuse came from newspapers that habitually devote columns 
to dramatized reports of the ugliest of Divorce Court | 


. ‘ TO- 
ecedings ? 


But that, after all, only rights a balance. If 
your news pages are often * unpleasant,” you may as well get 
your morals into the corner reserved for theatrical criticism, 
The immediate result of all this will be that shocked London 
will crowd to Fallen Angels. Possibly there will even have 
to be special matinées for the wives, sisters and daughters 
whom their husbands, brothers and fathers refuse to take 
I feel sure that these no doubt very modern ladies will return 
and scold their menfolk vigorously for having made them 
pay for their own seats. For “ what on earth,” they will 
ask, ** was all that fuss about ?” 
About two young women, entirely without character and 
hardly at all differentiated, who are put into a flutter of 
amorous expectation for the arrival in London of a Frenchman, 
with whom, before marriage, each has had a ™* romance ” 
in Italy: one in Pisa, one in the inevitable Venice. About 
the lamentable, but not unusual, fact that each, after years 
of marriage, has fallen out of love with her husband : so that 
the return of this cavalier, this adventurous Maurice, is cer- 
tainly a danger. Above all, about the scene in which the 
expectant two, waiting to weleome Maurice at dinner, consume 
two strong cocktails, one bottle of champagne, two liqueurs ; 
and get, in consequence, a little intoxicated. * Female 
drunkenness ! 7 leader-writer thereupon.  Dis- 
gusting perhaps. But we must not forget that we live in 
an age of “ sex equality.” 


exclaims a 


For generations audiences have 
rejoiced in the antics of red-nosed comedians, of revelling 
youths, of elderly inebriates about town. Was it so very 
the long male drunken seene in Bluebeard’s Bight Wife—a 
scene ina lady's bedroom that the delicate might well have 
found. “unpleasant ~?% As regards women, the cider 
remember hearing the celebrated Tlortense Schneider making 
her biggest success in the tipsy song which went 


long ago that we were all laughing, without compunctien, at 


‘Je suis tn peu grise, 
aut pas qu’ on le dise ! 


” 


Was not Mrs. Badger of The Young Person in Pink up- 
roariously drunk for nearly an entire act ? True, she wasn't 
alady. But we doubt if Mr. Coward's heroines de-crved that 
name. And though we perfectly understand a prohibitionist 
rebellion against the representation of drunkenness, for 
comie effect, in any class, or in cither sex, we are not struck 
by the sincerity of a virtue which would deny the advance 
of women, and permit a vice only to men, or, 
* females,” to charwomen and cooks. 


amongst 


In the case disputed, the scene is saved, by the quite suflici- 
ently restrained acting of Miss Bankhead and Miss Best. 
We do not know to what milieu the two young wives are 
The furniture in the flat of one of them, 
her manners with the parlourmaid, an intermittent accent 
in the voices of both, their belligerent vocabulary, and their 
early delusions about a Frenchman who, when he at last 
turns up, looks like an assiduous hair-dresser, suggest that 
they may possibly be the daughters of successful tradesmen, 
one of whom perhaps lives on the upper floor of an opulent 
public-house. 
reliance upon liquor in a time of depression. 


supposed to belong. 


This would, of course, account for the lady's 
For the rest, 
the forced symmetry, the duality. the duplication of incident 
in Mr. Coward's play is enough to reveal the eld-fashioned 
ynodel upon which it is built-—two wives, two husbands, two 
ases simultaneously brandished for a double week- 





dressing- 


end that doesmt come off: both wives onee enameoured oi 


the same man there couldn't be two Frenchmen because 
there would then have been no repeated duos af jealousy 
the husbands quarrelling (at their golf) coincidentiy with the 








Guarrel of their wives, cach inspired at the same moment by 
ihe same idea of rushing up to town to get away from the 
other. Indeed, the Frenchman, as PT said, and the parlour- 

aid, as T now ought to say, are the only puppets w re not 
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doubled, and who do not perform similar gestures at the 
same moment, Or (what is worse) in immediate sequence. 
For the. defect of a play written on these parallel lines is that, 
paving heard an explanation (suppose) from one wife to the 
other's husband, you have, a few minutes later, to listen to 
a like explanation from the other wife to the husband of the 
first. A farcical atmosphere vanquishes the true comic spirit 
in consequence. The outraged critics, however, could not 
prevent the audience from laughing loudly at Mr. Coward's 
treatment of the long duologue in his middle act. 

If one had space one might enlarge upon this habit of loud 
Jaughter.” to be observed in connexion with the three latest 
plays. It is an undiscriminating habit. It salutes Mr. Coward 
when he makes a husband declare that he has left his car down- 
stairs. and one of the young women replies: ** How thoughtful 
of vou not to bring it up!” It roars when the intoxicated 
‘ tells the parlourmaid to Saunders right 
away, coffee.” It is less stirred by the much more amusing 
telephone reply, “No, I'm somebody quite different !* in 
answer to a “ wrong number.” Meanwhile, at the Ambass- 
adors, Where two of our best comedy actresses, Miss Marie 
Tempest and Miss Athene Seyler, are, let us frankly say, 
wasting their talent upon a farce which exhibits, years after 
A Pantomime Rehearsal, the thin humours of amateur 
acting, it fairly yells at the repeated joke of the man who 
trips over & hook protuding from the floor. The Torch Bearers 
has better moments than that—one, for example, towards 
the end where the critic who derides his wife’s pretensions 


woman * bring 


to dramatic genius himself shows signs of yielding to the 
desire to shine as a stage star. On the whole, however, the loud 
laugh speaks the unsophisticated mind at the Ambassadors. 
Merriment is of a better quality at the Haymarket, where 
Mr. Milne’s Ariadne repeats the threadbare theme of Grounds 
of the young who reanimates her 
affection by feigning or threatening 
infidelity. In this case, the threat is never for a moment 
taken seriously. Who would believe that the demure, the 
evidently so domestic, Ariadne (Miss Fay Compton) would 
plunge into the unknown with a hard-faced business man 
(Mr. Allan Aynesworth) nearly three times her own age ? 
The grotesque ereature’s attacks upon her, in the first act, 
‘unpleasant * if Mr. Milne insisted 


theme wife 


nevligent 


for Dive wee 
husband's 


might, again, be termed 

upon them, or ever allowed himself to descend to realities ; 
but in the last act. as we anticipated, the ill-mannered old 
fellow becomes a genial all-round-forgiving Father Christmas. 
Not so do the But Mr. Milne’s 
wit is throughout of a higher order than Mr. Coward's, because 


‘magnates usually mature ! 


it arises Constantly out of his situations, and is not plastered 


upon them in casily quotable epigram. le is indeed a master 


4 


of appropriate 
intermittcntly explosive, but continuously rippling 


dialogue. He provokes a laughter not too 
loud, not 
make-believe. 


In response to his airs 


R. J. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THK ELGIN MARBLES 

|To the Editor of the Srv rvTon.| 
Sin, Mr. hdward Bell's letter on the subject of the restoration 
of the ile 
that th 
that any 


S¢ (tie hees, 


in Marbles to Greece is very judicious. Ile shows 
question is a part of a very much larger one, and 

t of thoughtless generosity might involve wide con- 

However. LT must not discuss the whole matter; I 
only wish to add considerations of some importance, known to 
but fesw people. LT owas at the International 
Archacologists at Athens in 1905. At 
» took place on the condition of the sculpture still 


Congress of 
one of the meetings 
a discussir 
Parthenon. Such high authorities 
Dorpfeld and 
French School at 


remaining in place on the 
as the German 
M. Homolle, head of the 
that its surface 


Furtwiingler, and 
Athens, declared 
and called on the 


Professors 
was rapidly deteriorating, 


Greek Government to remove it at once toa place of safety, the 


Nati Voscum. Professor Michaclis suggested as an alter- 
natiy all the sculpture remaining in place should be pro- 
tected mn the weather by wooden construction. it was 
Shown ! these speciali that when decay onee penetrates 
the surface of Pentelic marble it proceeds rapidly. It is well 


known thht in some cases, where Lord Elgin brought away 
casts only, and left the originals, the condition of these has 
greatly worsened. The Greek Ephor Caovadias would not 
hear such suggestions ; he was naturally influenced more by 
national than by wider motives. But it would be singularly 
short-sighted if England gave back the Marbles which Lord 
Klgin rescued from destruction at great cost to himself, in order 
to doom them to ruin. Besides, if the sculptures were inserted 
in their original places, it would involve a complete recon- 
struction of the Parthenon to receive them. If they were 
merely transferred from the British Museum to a museum at 
Athens, the transaction would lose all point. Are all the 
museums of Europe to send back to Greece and Italy all the 
works of art which originated in those countries ? 

The Parthenon really belongs not so much to Greece as to 
European civilization. The influence exerted by the Elgin 
Marbles in London on the whole course of European art has 
been enormous. And never was their influence more valuable 
than now. In an age when instability in the ideals of art is 
rampant they serve as a perpetual reminder of the beauty of 
truth, moderation and ideality. They are a trust which we 
hold for humanity. 

There are, however, a few of the Elgin Marbles which are in 
a different category. The Ionic pillar and the so-called 
Caryatid from the Erechtheum, now in the British Museum, 
are parts of actual construction and not merely decorative, and 
their restoration would be much simpler. If an exchange 
eould be arranged, and in return for them Greece would give 
up some of the fragments of the Parthenon frieze which 
have been recently found, both countries would benefit. 

Orford. Percy GARDNER. 


FUND FOR OUR PRESENT 
DISTRESS 
[To the Editor of the Spectsxror.] 
Sir —Canon Donaldson in his recent addresses has brought 
an indictment against the Church of this land for its 
callous negligence with regard to the industrial distress among 
us. He deplored the tendency to coneentrate attention on 
its economic causes Insicad of on a remedy for its actual 
conditions. In its main features the present distress has 
much in common with the conditions of many past decades. 
And it is difficult to see how any real relief could be achieved 
without a grasp of the economic situation ; and when that is 
studied its complexity that it well bafile 
For at bottom the wider aspects of the problem 


A VOLUNTARY 


is so great may 
initiative. 
are riders on the problem of population. 

But there is one definite aspect of the present-day situation 
which ean be approached without dealing with fundamentals— 
the relation of the present unemployment to our unevampled 
tavalion. The French attempted to solve 4 
similar question by what would have been nominally—perhaps 
really-—a “ voluntary” levy on capital. There are those 
among us who have often wondered if we, in this country, 
could not go further in this direction, and establish an indubi- 
tably voluntary fund for the reduction of that proportion of our 
War Debts which will not be met by foreign payments. Things 
suit the French nation which would not suit us, and, in our 
voluntary ” if it were established 


Government 


eyes, a fund would not be 
and regulated by the Government. 

To a really Voluntary Fund (such as that organized by the 
Times for the restoration of St. Paul's) our people of every 
class will subscribe with startling generosity. But for most 
of us there must be a Iixample is not enough for 
us; and very few individuals followed that of Mis 
Majesty the King, and, if rumour may be accepted, of Mr, 
Most Englishmen need enterprise organized 


* fund.” 


have 


Stanley Baldwin. 
by others if they are to show the self-sacrifice on behalf of 
which Canon Donaldson reminded us we should 

Probably, neither he, nor any other reformer, 
Englishman of whatevei 


cach other 
all exercise. 
realizes how ready the ordinary 
calling in life is to give if he is asked, nor how incapable he is 
of deciding how to give unless he is asked. But the average 
person would not be spontancously attracted by the idea of 


contributing to national necessities in the form of payment of 


debts : and a strong appeal would have to be made on a well- 
organized basis. The success of many of our great philan- 
threpic socicties, and the success of the Freewill Offering 
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movement in the Churches, gives an idea of the double lines 
on which a methodical organization of such a Voluntary Fund 
might be worked. In England money can be obtained for 
almost any object if there is a strong enough central committee 
to galvanize public opinion, and a sufliciently well organized 
network of local effort depending on its initiative. 

The first essential of a Voluntary Fund would be a Committee 
of well-known individuals (dissociated from the Government), 
comprising representatives of all classes and interests, among 
them financiers, Trade Union men and women. leisured women 
who are experts in raising ** funds,” employers and representa- 
tives of the professional classes. It would be their business to 
stimulate throughout the whole nation the spirit which regards 
self-sacrifice in common as a privilege, and the appeal should 
be not only to capitalists great and small, but to wage-carners 
and those who subsist on small salaried incomes. There might 
even be a Farthing Fund for those who are obliged to accept 
the dole. 

This would set the minimum standard for contributions ! 
Wage-earners and people living on sinall salarics might be 
able to give small sums, say, from one shilling up to five 
pounds, according to their individual circumstances. It may 
seem a bold thing to say, but probably small capitalists (who 
had not children to get out in the world) paying Income Tax at 
the lowest rate would be able to venture £100 or £200) without 
much reducing the purchasing power of their income, though 
they would, of course, lessen their reserve fund. The sacrifice 
would not be all a sacrifice to those whose large incomes are 
earned, because reduecd taxation would cnable them: to save ; 
and even large capitalists, who would have the best chance of 
making a real lasting sacrifice —ihe sacrifice of power would 
gain if their relations with their employees were heppicr. 

Indeed, the highest gain to the nation would be the result 
of kindly feeling which comes from an unselfish effort made by 
all in common. Generous giving by rich and poor, for the 
relief of conditions of destitution and misery, might prove to 
be a well-spring of charity which we all lack. ~ If 1 give my 
goods to feed the poor and have not charity Tam nothing ~— 
worth nothing to my neighbours as well as to God. 1 am, 
Sir, &e., mm OC. Ms 


ZIONISM AND THE ARABS 

[fo the Editor of the Srvcraron.| 
Sin.— Mav I be permitted to say that the Palestine situation 
whenever, as now. it comes up for discussion is rarciy treated 
upon the right plane? The defenders of political Zionism 
always escape controversy on the primary Issucs. When 
these are raised they avoid reply, but return to certain 
favourite secondary issues of theirs, such as the merits of 
the Zionist colonies, the gain to Palestine of Zionisi’s intel- 
Jectual and material equipment, and so on. This is part 
of a plan. The publie. reading about points which are not 
vital, comes to believe that the whole question of Palestine 
is one of adjustable details, to be settled in the end by mutual 
forbearance and patience. 

This plan has been so far successful that even those who 
are not in sympathy with political Zionism oppose it only 
on the chosen level. In this way one finds even the Spectator 
discussing the need for the Zionists to show more sympatliv 
to the Arabs, while comment usually runs upon the mere 
interpretation of the Balfour Declaration and upon = such 
points as the value ef the Rutenberg system as a feeder 
of industry. 

It is of small matter to Zionist apologists if the argument 
that is engaged on these and kindred matters go for or against 
them. Indeed it is more convenient for them to be worsted, 
for in that case all that follows is that they are bidden to 
show more sympathy, when they might have been asked 
to show cause for their presence in a country where the 
population rejects them. Enquiry is devoted to the explan- 
ation of the Balfour Declaration which should be given to 
the origin and lawfulness of that charter, and the merits 
of the Rutenberg Concession are discussed instead of its 
Jegitimacy. 

It is casy for the defenders of the Zionist cause to assume 
the * Declaration ~ to be an unassailable and binding docu- 
ment. But is it’ The Arabs have never dropped the 
elaim that the pledge of Arab independence given by our 
Government in 1915-16 to the Sherif Hiuss in covers Paiestine 


——___— 


and makes the Balfour Declaration invalid. There jg not 
space in the course of a letter to develop this argument fully 
but it may be pointed out that the endeavour of the Britis 
Government to disprove this pledge is contained in the White 
Papers issued when Mr. Winston Churchill was Colonia 
Seeretary. : 

This endeavour invelved the Colonial Secretary jy . 
so astonishing that surely they cannot be treated. as in 
practice they almost have been, as never having occurred 
With the text of the pledges before him, Mr. Chure] ill, in 
his reply to the Arab delegation which had invoked them, 
altered or failed to note the alteration of the crucial word 
which appeared to sustain the Arab claim. In its pla 
appeared another whieh tended to refute it, Mustapha 
Kazim Pasha and the other members of the delecation coldly 
pointed this out. Whereon the Colonial Secretary restored 
the original word. In his own phrase, he * made a modi. 
fication in the draft on a point of fact! Tle restored thy 
old word and contented himself with saying that it faq 
“always been regarded 2s meaning” what the chanvelino 
word would have conveyed, had it been allowed to stand, : 

In all conscience, what sort of an episode is this? What 
is the value before the world, as a closure of this yasth 
important issue, of a mere assertion by Mr. Winston Churehill 


et 
aels 


that an Arabic word has always been regarded as meaning 
vhat the Arabs themselves maintain it has never meant. 

It may be argued that the Colonial Secretary took th: 
opinion of his advisers on this point. No doubt he did 
but is the opinion of his advisers any more of a final court 
of appeal? Tt has beer precisely the opinion of these sam 


advisers which has failed so signally to be sustained (on 
the kindred subject of the Rutenberg Concession in Jerusalen 
before the International Court of Justice of The Tiss ever 
single judge rejecting the said advisers’ contentions on th 
two counts that mattered. And unless the present Gover 
ment, in the customary interests of Zionist monopoly. per 
suades the victorious concessionaire to retire sa pric 


concessions of the Zionists again combined for and eranted 


by the said advisers to Rutenberg will in their turn he ! 





by an appeal of the Greek Government before an internation 


arbitration tribunal to meet--who can doubt imilar 
well-deserved fate. 

{ could continue on many points but Tomay add just one, 
that IT have it on the testimony of «a member t 
Coalition Cabinet that he himself and several of his colleagues 
were unaware of the real impert of the * Declaration.” whit 





was finally rushed through the Cabinet at a ti f great 


national stress, almost as a departmental mat! 
Sir, &e., J.M.N. J 
The Bath Club, W.1. 


| To the Editor of the Specravon.| 


Sin, In their letters upon this subject, vour cor lents 
have ignored the fact that The Prophet in i I 
repeatedly and in the most seathing terms cursed 4 J 


and condemned them to everkisting perd! 


tion and torime 
and warned |:is followers against them. The Kore: 
guide to a Moslenvs daily fife, and while he ras 
the existence of a Jew. his religion obliges him fo: 
to look upon members of this faith with dist: 
abhorrence. A bricf reference to the Koran will s! 
So long as the Moslem and Jewish religions endure | 
never fraternize. Incidentally, it may be noted that TI 
Prophet makes several favourable remarks about Christ 
—lam, Sir, &e., Ky 

Mr. Sol Goldberg writes: Knowing the responsibit 
position Dr. Israel Cohen holds in’ the World Zionist 
Organization, | have no fault to find with the tone o 
his letter in answer to mine. LT am obliged to him for 
bringing some support to my statement from the histor 
of the Peace Conference at Paris, but his statem 
the leaders of the Zionist movement were then in London 
is, I think, not quite correct. It is perfectly truc that th 
Zionist leaders from the Allicd countries met in London and 





elected Dr. Weizmann as the leader, but if mey memor 


correct, at the Zionist Congress before the War broke out 
Prof. Warburg was elected President of the Tonner Actions 
Committee and Dr. Hantke was a member of the Greater 
Actions Committee, besides a good many more who were 














s not 
fully 
itis} 
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acces 
nbers of the Greater Actions Committee who could not 
mem 


have been London. 
“take this opportunity of thanking the Spectator for the 
fair way it has treated the Zionist question. 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS AND THE DOLE 
{70 the Editor of the Svecrator.| 
sjn—After reading Miss Gertrude Kingston's 
,° The Problem of Domestic Service,” I feel tempted 
sperience IT have had this week of the working of 
I had a 


interesting 


rticle 01 
to give the « 
the dole in connexion with it, as it 
h 


jousemia 


is new to me. 
il for about six months who gaye every satisfaction, 
red quite well and happy while She had 

t promising she would 


ind appes with me. 
home for the day, 
She intimated to another servant that she 


I now find 


we to go to her 


return that night. 


iid not intend to return; nor has she done so. 
che has been living on the dole ever sinee, as she considered 


that her weekly fourpence contribution had carned her the 


right to do so. 
She has now applied to me to certify that she left me through 
j-health. As this is the first I have heard of it, I refuse to 
ive my name to what is untrue. Last year, a girl who had 
viven me contented and happy service for three years left me in 
the same way, and IT have never heard of her since. She 
yav also have gone on the dole, but of this I have no know- 
To show that I am not an unreasonable mistress, I 





ledge. 
mention that last year I parted with a dear servant, pensioning 
er, after twenty-five years’ faithful service. She pays us 
ng visits, because she has the tact to get on with those who 
replace her. —L am, Sir. &e., A Puzzitrep MISTRESS. 
SPLENDOURS ANI) MISERIES OF THE 
MIDDLE CLASSES: ILLNESS 
{To the Editor of the Svvcratror.] 

Sin.— In vour preface to the first of Miss Gertrude Kingston's 
vties of articles on the * ;and Miseries of the Middle 
you express a desire for the opinions and suggested 
medies Although 
e of the sufferers I do not feel specially qualified to suggest 
remedies for many of these ills, but I should like to be per- 
mitted to say a word as to the means at present adopted 
to deal with illness in the middle classes and the remedy, 
Whereas many 





Splendour 
{ lasses 7 


f your readers for the ills she exposes. 


which is being so persistently advocated. 
of the class of manual workers, including their dependents, 
hut not including the manual workers themselves, attend 
hospital for the treatment of even minor ailments, the middle 
classes apply first to the general practitioner, one of a body 
representing nearly 90 per cent. of the medical profession. 
It is not for me to praise members of my own profession. 
but nevertheless I do not think it can be gainsaid that among 
the general practitioners are to be found some of the finest, 
More- 
by no means to be 


most self-saerificing men and women in the kingdom. 
over, their intellectual attainments are 
despised, although they make no claim to have attained the 
nfallibility so often expected of them. However this may be 
rity of the population depend for restoration to health, 
ve, for the frequent saving of their lives, on these same 
general practitioners. Granted that some of them are deficient 
n medical and surgical skill, that their hands and heads may 
have lost their cunning, is the only remedy the building of more 
and ever more hospitals? Would it not be better and cheaper, 
no unimportant matter in these days, to improve the standard 


the maj 


of general practice, by offering the practitioner more aids 
for his work, more and better means of diagnosis and treat- 
ment? ‘The fact is the public impressed with the importance 
of hospitals 


and hospital staffs in these two matters starves 
the very men and women on whose efforts its health depends, 
Compare the equipment at the disposal of a member of a 
hospital staff with that the 


One might just as well expect the latter to obtain 


average general practitioner has 
Vailable. 
He same results as the former, as expect a musician to produce 
the same musical effects with a harmonium as he could with 
the Albert Hlall organ. I that our hospitals are 
stafied by some of the cleverest men in our profession and 
that they make their great 

but the difference in material equipment is too great. 
day a great benefactor will arise, who will rectify this disparity, 
cadow centres fur the use of general practitioners and thereby 


admit 


worthy use of opportunities, 


Sorae 


XUM 


produce a revolution in the practice of medicine of the greatest 
benefit to the whole nation.—I am, Sir. &ce.. 
Harotp H. SANGUINE?TI. 

19 Cumpden House Road, W.8. 

|Miss Gertrude Kingston will not answer criticisms of her 
articles individually but will r ply to them generally in a final 
lip. Spectator. | 

Mr. A. Ernest Maylard, Kingsmuir, Peebles, 
Under the chairmanship of Lord Mackenzie and a strong 
Committes 


article. 


writes :— 


the question of increased hospital accommoda- 
tion has been considered. As one 
had had 


I was asked to give 


recently 
fifty 
evidence before that Committee 


exhaustively 
who some years’ experience of hospitals, 
and in 
doing so I expressed my fullest belief that one way of adding 
greatly to the functional value of our large hospitals and 
infirmaries. and of adding materially to their financial support, 
More particularly should this 
apply to those possessed of limited least, of 
suflicient omething for the treatment they 


that our large hospitals should 


was to admit paving patients. 
means or, at 
means to pay 
receive. My plea would be 
be open to all; and with such an open door the hospitals and 
the public. both rich and poor, would alike be benefited. 
EMPIRE, COMMUNITY SETTLEMENT 
SCHEME 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
interesting article by Mr. D. Algar Baile: 
March 2Ist 
encourages me to describe the scheme for Empire Community 
Settlement, first suggested by Sir Roland Bourne in a letter 
to the Times in September last, and late1 
influential Committee. of whom I have the honour to be one. 


THE 


Sir.—The most 


on * Peopling the Empire,” in your issue of 


adopted by an 


Those for whom the scheme would provide are the possessors 
of small fixed incomes or pensions, retired naval and military 
officers and Civil Servants or others who under the heavy 
of living find it a perpetual 
Many their 
where the climate is warmer 


taxation and with the high cost 
struggle to make both ends meet. 
difficulties by living 
and the expenses are less: but the 
loss to Britain and the British Dominions. 
of the best type of Englishman, trained, disciplined, with the 
high traditions of our Imperial Services in their blood to be 
handed down to their children, either living out 
under a foreign flag. or spending their days pinching and 
saving in small English towns and villages, and, in each case, 
failing to give the service to their country they would gladly 


now solve 
abroad, 
gain to them is a bitter 
You have some 


their day S 


render. 
As emigration is arranged at present it offers nothing to 


such as these. To them the Empire Community scheme 
comes almost as a message from heaven. 


to be true; 


It seems too good 
The Community 
*rondavels,” sleeping bungalows 


and yet it is simplicity itself. 
consists of groups of 
with garden ground for cultivation encircling a central club 
ali meals are taken; and the amenities of life 
-—a golf course, tennis courts, common lands——are 
for. Each Community includes fifty 
who promise to pay a fixed rent and subscription for five 
years. At the end of that time they 
to take up land reserved on the outskirts of thi 
itself, or country of their adoption, which 
by then they will know fairly well. If they. have tired of 
the new world they can re England, 
before but having provided for their children’s 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
pportunities many for the native- 


house, where 
arranged 
to seventy-five families 

must move on, either 
Community 
elsewhere in the 
turn to having their 
income as 
future for in South 
education is exeellent and ¢« 
trained. Nor for thos: 
settle permanently earlier is there any 
All that is neces 
substitute guaranteed to pay the 
This should be easy if the 
like as large as it promises to be. 


who weary sooner or who wish to 
need to stay even the 
ssary is to provide 
and 


demand for the scheme is anything 


five vears, th accepted 


rent subscription. 


The scheme takes away from the would-be settler the fear 
of permanent uprooting and the terrors of isolation in an 
unknown country. We, who know the unforgettable charm 
of the Australian bush, the crystal clearness of the sky, the 
long shadows of the scented gums on the dewy grass in the 
early autumn mornings, with the gurgling music of the mag- 


pies’ notes in the air, or the great cliffs and rollers of the 
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Pacifie Ocean on its coasts, can safely prophesy that to many 
these will lay a hold on their hearts no less close and dear than 
English downs and woodlands or Scottish hills and lochs. 

To the Dominions—once they understand it---wherever 
climate and conditions render such community settlement 
possible, the idea will present an irresistible attraction. Men 
and women and children of good stock coming out frankly 
for their own sakes because they want to come, with none of 
that idea of doing good to the benighted, which it is diflicult 
for the benighted to endure, with definite money to spend 
in the country, to help in developing it, to bring up their 
children as its citizens—what British Dominion is so blind 
to its own interests as not to further such a scheme ? 

All information, including copies of the Committee's 
report and form of enquiry, can be obtained from Sir Roland 
Bourne, K.B.E., C.M.G., Regent House, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2.--I am, Sir, &c., Louisa MacDona.p. 


WHOLEMEAL AND OTHER BREAD 


|To the Editor of the Sevcraror.| 
Sirn.—Hlaving given close attention to the subject of dietetics 
during the whole of my professional life, and more especially 
with regard to the importance of stone-ground whole wheat 
meal bread as an article of diet, I therefore trust I may be 
permitted to state that IT consider the letter of Mr. Stokes 
of April 11th, which has been described as an ™ exagecra- 
tion * and * scaremongering,” as unduly severe. 

Surely helping the public to act wisely when selecting bread 
which contains the most food value can hardly be thought 
deserving of the severe and unjustifiable terms applied by Dr. 
Robert Hatchison in the caustic remarks he employs re Mr. 
Stokes, and also with reference to vour efforts to inform your 
readers upon a vital subject. Ile deseribes these cfforts as 
* not worth all the space vou have lately been devoting to it.” 
To me it is incomprehensible that anyone who knows or pre- 
tends to be cognisant of this outstanding subject. and more 
especially its bearing upon the health and stamina of growing 
children. would undervalue the efforts of those 
whose object it is to point out the most reliable method, with 
regard to food, of establishing and maintaining the vital 
energy of young and old alike. 


consent to 


There is one fact which T can vouch for, which is that weight 
for weight stone-ground wheat meal contains more food units 
than the best beef steak in the market. Moreover, 1 am con- 
vinced that Mr. Stokes is quite correct when he affirms that 
the white loaf in general use is composed almost entirely of 
starch. Another curious circumstance which I have noticed 
is that tuberculous children have a craving for potatoes and 


white bread.—-I am. Sir. &e.. Roberr Bei, 
10 Thorney Court, Palace Gate. W.8. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrsror.] 
Sin.-- Mr. Robert Hutchison’s logic would scem to be in need 


of ventilation. If the " advantage.” where bread is the main 
constituent of the diet. “ lies on the whole with stone-milled 
then a good half of our population would benefit: by 
If ihe hitter is thus better, 


cially for children.” the agitation in its favour is handsomely 


flour.” 
cating wholemeal bread. espe- 
worth while. 

The 
possible to the purses of the pre pond rating poor, 


‘reasonably mixed dict in modern conditions is not 


for whom. 


therefore. the’ kind of bread selectcd matters all too mueh. 
And to claim that national health and stamina are “ net 
inferior to what they were seventy Gr cighty vears ago” 


which is simply to sav that medical science has not made us 
anv worse does not justify vour correspondent in secking to 
urgue a projected improvement into Limbo. 


That this controversy 


“as really not worth all the space you 
fact, 
with equal 


not a but a 
had 


these who have to eat it 


devoting to ito” Sir. is 
Mr. 


bie ad. for 


have lately been 


matter of opinion. H Hutchison said, 
finalitw. that 


proportionately, 


white dis- 
is not worth all the space it takes ip in their 
liriner 


llenry, 


* interiors he would. TP submit. have been on much 


ground. To oam, Sir, &e., WaAkKEN 
Dudley House, 
J have assumed that your correspondent was writing in his 


HTence my allusion to him as * Mr,” 


Cranleigh, Surrey. 


non-medical capacity. 


Jtutehison, 


ee. 

BEET AND CANE SUGAR 

|To the Editor of the Seecratror.| 

Sin. -With all my doubts (or suspicions ?) J 

doubted that the best beet sugar was perfectly Wholesom, 

and from Mr. Ogilvie’s letter in your issue of the ist) inst 

I suppose I must assume now, though he does not actually 

say so, (1) that, bulk for bulk, beet sugar is as sweet as ¢ 

(2) that the syrup of beet sugar is not injurious to bees, and 

(3) that in some affections of the heart beet sugar js just is 

ellicacious as cane. Whether beet grown in England yw; 

retain such swectness as it possesses can only be proved } 
time.—I am, Sir, &c., 


have neve 


‘anit 


J. W. 


IRELAND AND HOUSING SCHEMES 
|To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 
Sir, — You published an interesting article on a Dublin housins 
scheme, successfully carried out by a city clergyman, and } 
is sincerely hoped that any cleric in your great country, wh 
has leisure, will follow suit. In the meantime, British visito 
ought to come and see all the improvements, including seyer| 
different housing schemes, accomplished in Kingstown. th 
premier township. The Town Council is one of the 
ward in the whele country. 
beautiful little country, and they need have no fear now j 
coming. Most of the hotels and boarding 
been empty these last two or three seasons, owing to existin, 
conditions.—I am, Sir, &e., IRELANDER, 
P.S.—A good many have gone back to the old names 
towns, as the sentimental ones have not been good for husines 


PENNINGTON, 


most for. 
Visitors are sadly want:d in oy 


houses here hay 


MOTORISTS AND THE ROADS 
| To the Editor of the Sevcravonr.} 
Sir, —The ordinary motorist helps to contribute £15,000.00 
annually to the Exchequer, of which a proportion is set asid 
for road maintenance. Some of this money is 
sumably, in the purchase of sharp-pointed flint stones whichay 
strewn upon the tarred road surfaces in wet weather. Thy 
motorist may conclude when paying his tax, that he is pro- 
viding himself with a supply of punctures suflicient to las 
throughout the year. It has been suggested that granit 
chippings would be Jess harmful to wet rubber tyres than th 
jagged flints now scattered so lavishly upon the roads. Wil 
some expert among your readers confirm this; and if s 
cannot the Spectator urge the adoption of this or any othe 
remedy upon the vuthorities concerned ?—IL am, Sir, &e 
, 


spe nt, pre- 


SOME FAMOUS SINGERS 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrxror.| 
Surely there are incorrect statements in your geni 
the Bancroft) and 
Jenny Lind must have made a lot of money during her fe 
Her American concert tour under Barnu 
was an overwhclining success. 

Again, what is the authority for saying that Grisi aid Mar 
sung for thirty pounds a night between them ? 
star of the Opera House when, in 18539, Mario first sang 
London. 
at latest, Mario was first tenor in suc 


Sir. 


review of books by Forbes-Robertso 


years of greatness. 


Grist was t 
They married a few years afterwards, and by 15 
‘ession to Rubini. The 
were many private concerts in those days, and is if not 
that Mario questioned whether it I 


record worth whi 
putting on a dress coat for 


was 
sixty guineas ?—T am, Sir, & 


S; 3h. Fa 


THE DENNISTOUN SCANDAL 

| To the Mditor of the Svecrvvon.| 
\s no one has supported the execcllent article | 
the 
April lith, perhaps vou will allow a clergyman to say plait 


SiR, 


legal correspondent. which appeared in Spectator 


what he thinks and feels % 





that if the t 
life 


been no long columns of Cross-examination, and nothing woul 


Kirst of all, is it not certain 


Dennistoun 


parties m 


suit had beem tm biter bole there would have 


have been heard of the case % Secondly, when one of th 
parties in a suit has admitted misconduct what conceivabl 
purpose is served by cross-examination directed to discovering 


in what room the misconduct occurred ? It is true it creates 


phere 
that 
in th 
them 


spon 
| 


© never 
Meson 
th inst, 
Actually 
AS Cany 
CS, and 
just ag 
nd wi 
Ved } 


TON, 


’ 


‘S 


OUsing 
and jt 
. wh 
Isitors 
Cveral 
n. t] 
st for. 
in ou 
OW j 
hay 


istin, 
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“atmosphet but what have lawyers to do with * atmos- 


oe? ? Thi 


lly, all persons capable of reflection must agre 


pa ; . 5 ae a 
raat the reputation of Hingland is unavoidably very much 
Like’ . : . 7 . 

in the hands of its barristers and judges. The public expects 


mber this and to show a steadying sense of re- 


them to rein 
at their peril. Fourthly, 


enonsibility. and they will ignore it 


hut this is a matter of feeling, if any barrister were to ask 
me some of the questions which are sometimes asked in Court, 


the first time IT met him afterwards I sheuld pull his nose, 

and T should do the same if he insulted any woman, whatever 

- reputation, who had any claim upon me.—I am, Sir, &c¢., 
C. POYNTZ SANDERSON. 


tants. 


ND TIE NATIONAT 


| To the Editor of ihe Spvucrxtor.| 


SARGENT GALLERY 


your interesting note on the death of 
April 18th you refer to the 


Sin.—Referring to 
| gent in the Spectator of 
Wertheimer Portraits as the only work by a living artist ever 
hung in the National Gallery. If my memory serves the 
portrait of \lired Gurney, by the late FF. G. Watts, No. 1671, 
at Trafalgar Square long before the death of the 
artist. It the Gallery in 1897, 
and Mr. Watts lived until the summer of 1904. —I am, Sir, &ce., 
A. EK. LIvGetTr. 


was hung 


was certainly aceepted by 


yt 


* Kidhrook Gardens, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


| We discovered after we had written the note that works of 


living painters have several times been hung in the National 
Gallery, but not, we believe, within very recent years. 
I Spe { itor.| 


NEFAIRNESS OF THE TOSS 

|To the Editor of the Seucratror.| 
sin, On May 6th the Committee of the M.C.C, will consider 
th proposal that in future Test matches some modification 
To win the 


THE 


shall be introduced into the practice of tossing. 
toss, and to be able to choose whether to bat or to put your 
opponents in first, is under certain conditions to have an enor- 
unfair that this advantage 
should fall several times in succession, as sometimes happens, 
to the same side. Ought not the loser in the previous matchto 

the choice by right ? Or ought not the choice to alternate 
It is not only in cricket that the practice of 
needs to be reconsidered. It is 


course from Putney to Mortlake 


mous advantage. It is surely 


matically ? 
tossing for the right of choice 
agreed that on the 
worth about a length, and the 


Srre. 


station is usually 
of races have been won from that station. I suggest 
Boat Race in future 


the choice of stations should alternate auto- 


there should be no tossing, 
that cither 


or the loser of the previous race should have the 


" il 

Cc! Lam. Sir, &e.. de 

PAROCHIAL HUMOUR 
IV'o the Editor ef the Serve vronr. | 

s Som time avo you published, for the amusement of 
ulers, 2 series of letters, which rescued from oblivion 
thentic instanees of unconscious parochial humour. 
I i late to andd another? Some verrs ago, when we 
\ living in a small township about three hundred mites 


the Murray River in South Australia, my sister was 
privileged to teach a Sunday school class of young girls, 
she selected on an oceasion the 
of the Wise and Foolish and to test the 

ntal soil she was anxious to cultivate she asked at the 
“What is the lesson we are to learn from 
The 
*Kach of us must 


course of her labours 
Virgins, 
end of the hour, 
t > & utiful story 
one of the 


very 
look out for 


answer came promptly 


children : 


i br vroom, 
\s an instance of the appalling difficulty of education in 
back blocks ” at that time, a travelling inspector told 
I ther, the resident magistrate, that he once came across 


a large sheep-run, and collecting together the 


mp on 
proceeded to” plumb the depth of human ignorance = 


s deeper than even he imagined. The question, ** Have 


tever heard of the Bible 7” was received in stony silence, 
ting a newntive “I Tlave vou ever heard of Jesus 
Christ ?""—-the next question —brought forth the amazing 


You mustn't say those words : i's swearing , 


a. FP. i, 


repiv, ** TTush ! 


» DIT, Ke, 





AFRICAN COAST 


SPECTATOR. | 


MEMORIES OF THE WEST 
Editor of t 
SiRn,—With reference 4 
as to the opinions of the natives of the Gambia district con- 
WR. th of Wales, 
interested to hear that when I was on the “ Coast ” in 1893 


marks in a reecnt number 


vour rr 


cerning Prince vour readers may be 


1 happened to entertain some Chiefs on board the Ship in 


<a ; 
which tremendously interested 


I wa Tving. They were 
to hear that [ possessed a portrait of Queen Victoria but wer 
equally disappointed on seeing it. I asked why and one 
replied : You look, Massa, dat not Klean \ ictorli ¥ 
Victorlia pilit (spirit). Sce, Massa, all my life Klean Victorlia 
he lib. All my father’s life Klean Victorlia he lib! All 
my grandfather's life Klean Victorlia he lib! Klean Victorlia 
not white man. Klean Victorlia him pilit.” 

At the same time I 


paddling us ashore in the surf 


Klean 


may add that our IXroo boys when 
boat 
surf was heavy—used to 
of which, IT recollect, the refrain was ** Klean Victorlia very 
fine white Zum ba ba vow, ba ba vow.” 

I recollect a Chief on seeing our engine room saying with 
* Whit I am, Sir, 
&C., Puitnie Dumas 

(Vice-Admiral Retd.). 

Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER 


RacraLismM iN Sourm <Arrica.—Mr. T. Barrie-Wilson 
(c.o., P.O. Box 247, Durban) writes :—-I have heard more 
sedition preached in Hyde Park, London, and the Glasgow 
Green in half-an-hour than I have heard in all the vears I 
have travelled South Africa, and they are not afew. “ British 
I am by descent of Highland blood, 
and I do not see this turn of events. I do not think anyone 
can do it to a Seotchman—Oh, no, not after squeezing the 
Jews out of Aberdeen. ” The Union of South Africa moulders 
to ruin”! Dear “W.L. M.,° it is not as bad as that surely! 
[ will tell you what we have The new Government 
have knocked some cf the green mould off it. 
it was the British vote that elected the present Government, 
So why “WT. t.. MF 


POETRY 

CREATIVE EVOLUTION 
Tis I belie ve : 
that if I do not will 
the Universe stands still. 
IT and 
built it 
not out ol 


but out of 
beovin, are all, and naught 


a glorious experience 
when the sing a sort of chantyv 
man, 


humble admiration : man him god”! 


Travellers’ Club, 


ure squeezed out! 


done. 
Strange thing, 


worry, 


whom I am the part 


and changed it in our heart, 


those ol 
mud, nor stone, nor seas, 
that in which all these 


the deep desiring thought. 


This I believe: 

The ape, 

of which [T wear the shape, 
tumbled in me—his Hell 
archangel, 

only skill he had, 
| 


pitiful black pad 


a furry 
and, with the 
swune with one 
into the jungle of my will 
desiring, till 


} 


with a final stroke 


prison-vesture off, and spoke, 


he tore his 
Ile threw 1c 
the coat that clamped and killed 
and shall he not assume, if h 


When all is done 


aslile. teeenuse he ‘edlled 
have striven, 


investiture im 


This I believe: 

{ am the ape 

that God made in Ilis shape 

and who, when he has changed all this, 


will at the last refashion God in his. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


JOURNAL OF NICHOLAS 
CRESSWELL 


The Journal of Nicholas Cresswell, 1774-1777. 
Cape. 15s. net.) 


THE 


(Jonathan 


Tfow much more interesting history would be if we could 
study it with the aid of contemporaneous diaries and bio- 
graphies. Students of the American Revolutionary period 
one of the most important inthe world’s history —cannot obtain 
i right perspective of the period between the signing of the 
Treaty of Paris in 1763 and the events which led up to the 
Declaration of Independence, unless they have recourse to the 
memoirs and diaries of the period. Of exceptional interest is 
The Journal of Nicholas Cresswell, the son of a Derbyshire 
sheep-farmer, who went to America in 1774" to spy out the 
land ” with a view to settling there. Fate decreed otherwise, 
and Nicholas, after suffering many hardships during his three 
full years in America, returned penniless and dispirited. and 
settled down to the humdrum existence of a small farmer. 

Nicholas Cresswell, who was a ready writer, an accurate 
observer, and possessed a great capacity for making friends, 
recorded his most varied experiences : now, one hundred and 
fifty vears after they were written. they are published for the 
first time. We accompany him from his Derbyshire home to 
Liverpool. and thence in the ship * Molly,” where he found 
* sleeping in a hammock very agreeable,” to Virginia, a five 
weeks’ voyage. Cresswell went to Barbados, a few months alter 
his arrival, to recover from a severe illness: in America he 
constantly suffered from ill-health. 

During his stay at Barbados he saw a cargo of slaves arrive 
from Africa :— 

* One of the most shocking sights T ever saw. About 400 Men, 
Women and Children, brought from their native country, deprived 
of their liberty, and themselves and posterity become the property 
of cruel strangers without a probability of ever enjoying the 
Blessing of Freedom again, or the right of complaining, be their 
sufferings ever so great. The idea is horrid and the Practice 
unjust. They were all naked, except a small! piece of blue cloth 
about a foot broad to cover their nakedness, and appear much 
dejected.” 

On many subjects Cresswell held views well in advance of 
his age. Of slavery he writes: ‘ The British nation famed 
for humanity suffers it to be tarnished by their Creolian 
Subjects— the cruelty exercised upon the negroes is at once 
shocking to humanity and a disgrace to human nature ~ ; 
and again: 

* For the most trifling faults, sometimes for mere whins of 
their Masters, these poor wretches are tied up and whipped most 
unmercifully. I have seen them tied up and flogged with a twisted 
piece of Cowskin till there was very little signs of Life, then get 
a dozen with an ebony sprout which is like a Briar. This lacerates 
the skin and flesh, and lets out the bruised blood, or it would 
mortify and kill them. Some of them die under the severity of 
these barbarities, others whose spirits are too great to subinit 
to the insults and abuses they receive put an end to their own 
lives. If a person kills a slave he only pays his value as a fine. 
It is not a hanging matter. Certainly these poor beings meet with 
some better place on the other side the Grave, for they have a 
hell on earth. It appears that they are sensible of this, if one 
may judge from their behaviour at their funerals. Instead of 
weeping and wailing, they dance and sing and appear to be the 
happiest mortals on earth.” 

When he returned to Virginia the Revolutionary cause 
was making rapid progress, and his position became increas- 
ingly difficult, for he was regarded as a spy and ran the risk 
of being “tarred and feathered.” If he had consented to 
throw in his lot with the Patriots all would have been well; 
but this he refused todo. Throughout his sojourn he remained 
a hundred per cent. Englishman,” and had little sympathy 
with the Revolutionary cause, To escape being sent to 
jail he had to give his word not to take up arms against the 
Patriots, and not to attempt to return to England a pledge 
he faithfully observed, although in the sumuner of 1777, when 
ut the headquarters of Lord Hlowe on Lone Island. he felt 
sorely tempted to join the Royal Army. 

The diarist gives us an excellent idea of pioneer life in the 
western country towards the Mississippi. a district inhabited 
by Indians, where encounters with bison, bear and other wild 
On several occasions 


animals were part of the daily round. 


Et, 
he draws a comparison between the Indians and the whi 
settlers in favour of the Indians. The whites, as in all hin 
communities, were @& mixed crew—-Englishmen, ida 
Welshmen, Dutchmen, Virginians, Marylanders. Poe 
and many other races! In this territory he showed = 
aptitude for the life of the frontiersman, and we cannot hee 
regret that events obliged him to return to his native p ‘ 
shire ; he had all the adaptability necessary for the Pionecy 
in the back-blocks. Among the strange dishes he ate were 
pancakes made of turtle’s eggs, “equal in goodness to ey 
made with hen’s eggs. It must be people of a nicer taste than 
me that can distinguish the difference.” ine 


erby- 


Cresswell’s diary is of such interest because he was thor 
oughly a human being. He records his experiences truthful 

. . . . ,* 
When the spirit is overcome by the flesh he tells us with Can 
dour: when he gets drunk with his friends he nakes no 
excuses, but the next day records on paper his views on thy 
evils of drink : 

* Drunkenness is certainly one of the most odious vices tha 
mnankind can possibly be guilty of, the consequences are 
exceedingly pernicious to our Health, our happiness and interes; 
It is astonishing that any being endued with the faculty of thinkin 
should take such pains to divest himself of reason, that knowinuly 
and willingly he will destroy his constitution and. sink himself 
below the level of a brute.” 


Indefence of Cresswell we must recollect that the habits of ow 
great grandfathers were very different from ours, and in his 
case he usually turned to the bottle from sheer boredom. 
when by reason of his peculiar situation he was obliged to 
remain inactive during the Revolution, or when he sought to 
forget his sorrows and anxieties. Only those who have lived 
in a foreign country while their native land was at war can 
appreciate his feelings. 
false reports. On one occasion it was * the English drove to 
their ships,” and on another, “seven thousand English) 
killed.” 

While in the Ohio country Cresswell took to himsclf a Squaw 
called Nancy. He thus justifies his action : * Ilowever bas 
it may appear to conscientious people, it is absolutely necessary 
to take a temporary wife if they travel amongst the Indians, 
Parting with poor Nancy he described as ** the most affecting 
thing IT ever experienced since f left home. 
wept most plentifully.” 


Rumour was constantly spreadin 


The poor creatur 


By the summer of 1776 Cresswell had returned to civilisation 
to settled Virginia. We thus writes of the Declaration of 
Independence : — 


* News that the Sanhedrim had declared the thirteen 
colonies Free and Independent States. That this was intended 
by the Northern Colonies from the first LT am well convinced 


He met amonest other notable men Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson and Lord Howe. Of Washington he wrot¢ 


“The General seems by nature calculated for the post he is 
he has a manner and behaviour pecuiiar to himself and particula 
adapted to his present station and rank in life. It is said (and 
helieve with great truth) that he never had an intimate, particul 
hosom friend, or an open professed cnemy in his life. By this 
method of behaviour he in a great measure prevents all part 
and factions, and raises a spirit of emulation amongst his Off 
and men. <As there is no favourite to pay their court to a 
pave their way to preferment, and the General, L believe, is pr 
vgainst Bribery, they have no way to advance themselves but 
merit alone. His private character is amiable, he is much belove 
and respected by all his acquaintances. From my perso! 
acquaintance with him, and from everything that I have l 
able to learn of him, | believe him to be a worthy honest me 
vuilty of no bad vice, except we reckon ambition amongst th 
number, and here we ought to judge charitably. The terapt 
Was very great to a mind naturally ambitious. Nature m 
too weak to resist if. As an Officer, he is quite popular. 
idolized by the Southern Provinces, but | think he is not 
a favourite with the Northern ones. The ignorant and delu 
part of the people look up to him as the Saviour and Protect 
their Country and have implicit confidence in everything | 


The inefficieney of the British methods of waging the w 
is familiar to ali who have studied this period. 
to have been no clearly defined objective upon which 


Tiere seel 


energies were coneentrated. There was far too much marching 


to and fro, and valuable months were spent in an idleness 


Which gave Washington just the respite he needed to organi 
his untrained forees. Of Lord Howe Cresswell writes : 


“The Conmmander-in-Chief is either inactive, has no order 


act, or thinks he has not force suflicient to oppose the K 
but which of these or whether any of them is the true reasol 


will not pretend to say, but this 1 am very certain of, if Genera 


be 
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Howe docs nothing, the Rebels will avail themselves of his 
i0 ” 
inactivity by collecting a very numerous army to oppose him. 


While he was waiting to sail homewards in the summer of 
1777 Cresswell summed up his impressions of America. Ie 
considers that * the Continent of America, take it all in all, 
js undoubtedly one of the finest in the world.” His account of 
\merican hospitality ts just as true of to-day as of one hundred 


~-~ 


and fifty years ago, as many Englishmen can testify from 
perronal experience ——* the hospitable people on the 
earth. Ifa stranger went amongst them, no matter of what 
eountry, if he behaved decently, had a good face, a good coat 
' he would be entertained 


most 


anda tolerable share of cood nature 
mmonest them with the greatest friendship as long as he pleased 
tostay.” 

\merica was, in his opinion, 
Women,” for * that great curiosity, an old maid, is seldom seen 


“a paradise on carth for 


inthis country.” American women, be thought, ** remarkably 
well-sshaped.” and their due to 
the fact that few of them wore stays in summer, and few wore 

one the high 
to-day it is surprising 


believed vood figures were 


them constantly In winter. When recollects 
standard of dental hygiene in Amer 
to learn that ** to counterbalance this great perfection (their 
vood figures) they (the American women) have very bad tecth ” 


We. 





they cat “so much hot bread. I 


since 


NEWS OF THE FOURTIL COMPETITION 


The Editor has offered @ prize of £5 for a new Nursery Rhyme. 


The award will be announced in newt weel’s Specravorn. 


england are fortunate in their relatives : 
The number of excellent rhymes submitted 
Not all of them 


shall say 


Tue children of 
or so It seems. 

for this competition has been very large. 
can be called Nursery but 
at any rate they were of a kind to be well received 


Only a few competitors failed by all standards 


Rhymes we more of 


that later : 
by children. 
and wrote poems that a child could not comprehend nor a 
grown-up tolerate. Probably most English people retain 
something of a childlike nature to the day of their death. 
schoolboys and schoolgirls are sober and 


In France even 


responsible persons : they show continually what a strain it 
is to live in this matter-of-fact and orderly universe. At 
the ave of twelve a German indulges in his first thoughts of 
a Russian is already vacillating between the highest 
profoundest hell. But how does it happen 
mercantile, perfidious Albion bears the 


suicide 
heaven and the 
that hard-headed, 
supremacy in fantasy, in lyrical poetry, and in nonsense 7 
Here we have the most materialist and slow-coach philosophers, 
the most single-minded business men (we are told), the most 
silent husbands, and the most prosaic food: why are we 

the freaks of imagination? ** They're 
mad!" say our worldly-wise neighbours. Well, so it : 
but we make the best companions for children. 

Now to be more In spite of our warnings, many 
competitors wrote poems after the manner of Edward Lear 
Carroll: we thank them for the entertainment 
us and ask them to keep their entries safe for 
tales and 


given to strangest 


be 
severe. 


vr Lewis 
they 
future competitions. From 
half-moral tales and absurd-moral 
plain that readers of the Spectator would enjoy trying their 
The political 


vave 


the number of moral 
tales we reeecived it is 
lands in a competition confined to such fables. 
egorics have not been very successful: too many of them 
dealt unashamedly and with the Ineome Tax, 

hard subject for vivid personification. When stated 
that domestic animals in’ fabulous 


explicitly 
we 
animals, or 
circumstanees,”” were welcome, we had in mind the * 
animals of the old rhymes or folk-tales, and certain 
Still, there were good 
Infra-dig and 
and 


~ fabulous 
genuine” 
fabulous 
fimiliar cows, cats, and dapple greys. 
animals invented, among them ™* Madoline’s” 
Hiinpty-Gee and Miss Edith Scott's Wagwump : 


ased with Mr. A. E. 


we 


were ple Karmiloe’s ‘Towel Horse 


It never bolts nor tumbles down, 
lt never chews the dressing-gown. 

Bul to define a Nursery Rhyme must be bevond any man’s 
poy and after the sternest eclecticism a great latitude 
remains On the who'e we can exclude all poems which are 
written in baby language, are facetious, contain Latin 
adjectives, cover two sheets of foolscap, are composed in 
nirrative or clegiac rhythms, or mention golliwogs, colls, 
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Rhymes can be enjoved 


which 


and teddy-bears. Good Nursery 
by grown-ups without that embarrassment 
when we are asked to sing, ** We are but little children weak.” 
Miss M. M. Clutten sends a poem which she guarantees to 
have been composed by a five-year-old, and it is much nearer 
to the right thing than many poems addressed to children : 


comes 


Onee from an airship somebody fell 
Into a river,” said one with a bell, 
* Into a river, and out again, so 


id the other man, ** No 


Sut the variety that still be 
plainly enough in the selection we give this week. 


too 32 


Will vou come 


of kinds may allowed show 


One or 


two poems amone them have been submitted hors concorvrs. 
Woo is the won rom Berwick to Dover ? 
The fourth of the fa ty, little Tom Glover. 


Hiding in the hayloft. 
Shouting in the entry. 
hy the butter and ch 


Mixing peas wit 
In anybody's pant: 
Then hiss at him, all vou ge 
And bark at him, Rover 
He covers his head when he | n bed 
And he knocks the milk-jug over. 

! mL Morrat, 
fommy hasn't t a hat « 
What dvou think’s the cause of thet 
‘Tommy +s great-grandmother sat on 
Fommy's only surmn | 
lommv’s gone and lost the mon 
Mother gave him for the “bus 
fommy thinks it's rather funny. 
lent Tom ridiculou 

RB D Wittiam 

The Sun and the Moon ood still ¢ { stared 
When John puirnypy Lover the Golden 
But the world kept turning and no one cared 
When Johnny jumped | k 10 marry me. 

Wintntram Lorp. 
fn omy garden, all in a row, 
\n apple and a pear. and a plum did grow, 
As I was gardening one fine day, 
The King and his court they rode t! N 
Into my garden they did come, 
The King ate the apple, the Qu ite the plum, 
The Prince and the Courtiers fought for the pear-— 
So the pips and the stone were all my share. 

Fane ‘ ( | 4 

Vain .| 
Stood In the 1 i 

vill all of her ran together 


tanv he yx 


For there isn 
Vor a girl made of oap 
: ‘ 








And it pavs to be three-parts | } 
.. P. Warton, 
Peter the fisher n sits in tl hoat 
fu his best black hat and his best bl 
But he needs no line nor rod nor float 
He lands his fish with a clever pat 
And he eats it wy n the nearest n 
Peter, my own dear Pussy Cat ! 
&. ©. 
Round-faced-Jim v very very fat, 
Round-faced-Jim wouldn't wear a hat 
You should hay t his crop of hat 
You should | the neigh urs s 
K. KF. Horranp, 
Cp on t} highest hill of all 
Beside the China Sea 
Chere grows a tree, a ti o tall, 
Che oldest ¢ ple t 
Phe highes ] meh t } 
fouches the evening st 
And low the deepest root may bo 
Which grows wl il 
The apple leay 
The bark is bla i ght, 
But O the apples tl 
\s gold ner lit 
|’ \\ 
Old Billy B 
Sinears his whiske ni { 
J had hot 
Hoe st { ! , 
t : 
| 
Win { 
In and t 
shoe lit t 
“T’vet , 
Unless I ! | I 
So Tim I < i j 
Li ] i } 
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THIS WEER’S BOOKS 


Mr. J. B. Priestiry, whose book, The English Comic Charac- 
ters, has been published by the Bodley Head, is in the old 
humanistic tradition of litlérateurs. 
than critical ; he takes no great pains to erect standards for 
his own judgments 
praise of great writers. 


but writes in casv, competent style in 
So he makes excellent casual reading, 
and we can be sure when we begin upon one of his essays that 
we shail find lively quotations well displayed, and a fund of 
common sense and generosity. In bis latest book he includes 
articles on the more notable comic characters in Shakespeare, 
Ficiding, Sterne, Peacock and Dickens. Tt has, therefore, 
much the same attraction as an excellent urbane collection 
of anecdotes, threaded together to prevent tedium. 
¥ * % 

The commonplace interview is apt to lose freshness in a vear 
or two, and Mr. Herman Bernstein, who has collected his 
interviews with many 





men in Celebrities of Our Time 
(liutchinson), was certainly commonplace in his methods. We 
~ What 
do vou think of modern literature 2?” ; °° Who are your Eavourite 
* Do you deplore the rise of Anti-Semitism ?” 
We can see him, too, vigorously suppressing his own person- 


van see him weil prepared with a list of questions : 
authors 7” 
ality ; epitomizing the answers of his subjects; and working 
them up again, with much logical ability and much knowledge 
of affairs, into long connected statements. So Tolstoy, 
Kinstein, Trotsky, the Pope, Rodin, and Mr. Bernard Shaw 
speak all in the same tone of voice. Only here and there have 
the subjects been rebeliious and succeeded in pushing in some 
small prejudice, as when Tolstoy announces that Darwin will 
be a laughing stock in a couple of hundred years, or when Mr. 
Shaw states, Why should Lgoto America ? There is nothing 
there that will interest me. When America will be a real 
American nation, when the American type becomes fixed, 
when the American’s skin turns red and his forehead recedes, 
then it will be interesting to go to America.” 
* * * * 

But no one couid Lady Oxford, 
famous as “* Margot Asquith,’ of stiffness or inability to 
chatter. In Places and Persons (Butterworth) she is vivacious, 
but diserect. 
diary of a journey to Egypt in 1891. 
more naive than later. 


accuse universally 


The most interesting part of the book is her 
She is there so much 
Ider impressions are quicker, and we 
have also the interest of comparing the judgements she made 
with our subsequent knowledge. She reports, for example, 
* Colonel Kitchener is a man of energy and ambition, a little 
complacent over his defects ; but he has not got an interesting 
mind.” 
and she displays almost a prima donna’s delight in the panegy- 


Licr impressions of America are not nearly so valuable; 


rics of the Press. She stiil keeps something of her naicvelé ; 


how else could she write such a passage as the following ? 

“* Have you read /f Winter Comes T asked. He answered 
that he had; and told me he had been deeply moved over it. but 
did [T believe that such a man as Mark Sebre could ever exist ; 
did Tnot think he had emanated from a sensitive and creative power, 
but was not a real being ? IT replied that it was just because Mark 
Sabre was so human and made by God as well as Hutelinson that 
the book was great.” 

* * * tt 

Karly Explorers in’ Australia, by Vda Lee (Methuen), is a 
running history of discoveries iu Australia, of quarrels and 
aereements with the natives and of the growth of topographical 
and botanical knowledge in Australia. We begin with Dam- 
pier and Cooke, and end with the death of Allan Cunningham. 
As most of the material is taken from the diaries of the early 
travellers, the book is instructive and often exciting. 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


Postal Subscribers changing their address, or who while 
travelling desire their copies of the paper to be sent lo a temporary 
address, are asked to notify the Svecravor Office not later than 
the first post on Wednesday of each week. Notifications, marked 
* Change of Address” on the envelope, should be sent to the 
Subscription Department, the Svecraxron, 13° York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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SCHOOLBOYS INO REBELLION 
A Book About Schools. By A. R. Hope Mi b 
2s. 6d. net.) : i 
Tuts is a hi story neither of schools nor of education - indeed 
! > Indeed 


» ant? 2 stgnfire en ™ ps be : . 
the author prefers to speak of it as * mémoires pour s reir f 
i ox ate OF 


a history of schools,” and thus disarms criticism, pj 
in fact. a fascinating collection of anecdotes about schoo 
and schoolmasiers, but principally ebout schoolboys. ‘They 
are collected from a vast variety of sources, 


most of then, 
refreshingly off the beaten” track. 


Indeed, Mr. 
scorns recourse to such obvious sources as Tom 


Moncrief 
Brown oy 
and a generation which has seen ty 
sppmeat of a recognized cult of school stories byt sad 


Ww 


the Essays of Elis, 
devi li 

many successful practitioners in that genre will be astonished 
at the wealth of natural and accurate pictures of boy lif 
which Mr. Moncrieff has amassed from the hichways, and 
more frequently the by-ways, of history, biography and eve} 
fiction. Leigh [funt’s account of iow the Reverend Matthey 
Bield was ragged at ChrisUs Hospital or the picture in Erasmus 
Colioguies of the chosen emissary of the school nervously 
Wheedling a holiday out of his formidable headmaster are 
as. vivid as Stalky himself, and there are scores of passage 
less familiar than these to show that boys change litle and 
that there have always been those of their elders who under- 
stood them. There is nothing in the most melodramati: 
of the Talbot Baines Reeds and Manville Fenns who preceded 
the present realistic and autobiographical fashion in school 
fiction more thrilling than the account of the sieve of the large 
dormitory in the College of Armagh, which Mr. Monecriefj 
has extracted from W. S. Trencl’s Realities of Trish Life. 
The boys provisioned themselves with 
cheese, beer and even 


bread, salt beef, 
whisky, drove off with small-skot 
the gardener and the school porter, who advanced to the assault 
with hatchets, and only surrendered to a shortage of water and 
the threats of the chief magistrate of Armagh : 

“To have seldom felt more ashamed than when we issued, on 


by one, from behind the barricades in the dorraitory 
chronicler) We came out singly through the narrow opening 


(writes the 





which had been made—unwashed, uncombed, dirty and ragged, 
ana with red eyes and bloodshot, having scarcely sl pt from tl 
commencement of the barring-out. Not a word was spoken 
we passed slowly down the stairs, and them we all assembled in 
the schoolroom below. A vast pile of bireh rocks hh | | Ppot tl 


table was the first thing that met our view 

This interesting theme of school rebellions is perhaps the 
only one which the author does not exploit to its full capacity. 
Ve should like to hear more of the ™ beef row ~ of 1829 al 
Shrewsbury, or the outbreak in which Byron took part at 
Hiarrow. Mr. Moncrieff does not even mention the Rugby 
rising. during which the military had to charge the Istand in 
the Close with fixed bayonets. 

If a good many of these pages show clearly enough that in 
every age schoolboys have preferred larks to learning, we 
have but to turn to the chapter on Juvenile Prodigies to 
find ourselves thankful for their healthy Philistinism. The 
story of Christian H[einecken, the wonderchild of Liibeck, 
who read Latin and German before he was three and died, 
quoting Latin, before he was four and a half, should console 
the parents of many a muscular candidate for supcrannuation 
to-day. 

Church and Court schools, Jesuit and ITumanist schools, 
private and public schools, English, Scottish and even (timidly) 
girls’ schools —-Mr. Moncrieff gives themalla chapter: and there 
is not one, except perhaps the last, upon which he docs 
not contrive to throw interesting light. Perhaps he felt 
that footnotes would have given his genial pages too academic 
an aspect, but we should have been grateful for the references 
to some of the sources from which he has drawn. Mr. Moncrieff 
is concerned to point no moral and to advance no theory, 
but it is impossible to read this book without realizing the 
great change that has come over schools, schoolmasters 
and even schoolboys during the last hundred years. ‘The 
chief change is in the masters. It is only yesterday that 
they ceased to be universally as plagosi as Lorace’s Orbilius. 
For centuries the thrashings endured by their pupils pass 


belief. French boys were, it is true, less submissive to the 
rod; few English boys threatened with a thrashing like 


Marmontel in the Jesuit seminary would haye taken tu 
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their heels, burst into the classroom and roused their fellows 
jn an impassioned harangue to take an oath upon the altar 
never to set foot within the school again. The explanation 
of these ferocious Castigations no doubt is much the same as 
that of the savagery of our penal code before the reforms of 
Mackintosh and Romilly. In the anarchy of the old schools, 
os in the State before the organisation of Peel's police foree, 
few offenders were brought to justice, and the fierceness 
of the punishment to compensate for the 
frequency with which it was evaded. But with the rise in the 
status and ability of the schoolmaster during the last century 
even schoolboy nature showed that it was not quite un- 
changing and that the brutalities of the old régime were 
not inevitable. Or, rather, as Leigh Hunt said of a monitor 
whom he startled into giving up bullying, * the probability 
is that he was a good lad who had got a bad habit.” 


was intended 


CATHOLICISM 


Hugh KE. M. 


AND 


and Catholicism. By 
Unwin, 2s. Gd. net.) 


MYSTICISM 
Mysticism Stutfield, 

(Fishet 
I nave been reading a book with this tithe by Mr. Ilugh 
It would be ungracious not to thank him for several 
And there is 
willi 


Stutfield. 
much too complimentary references to myself. 
I admire, though T finished it 
rather mixed feclings. Ido not see why Mysticism was intro- 
duced at all, The author does not seem to have much sym- 
pathy with or understanding of it. The book is simply a 
vigorous flourish of the Orange flag, a resounding thwack oa 
the Protestant drum, a * No Popery ~ thump on the table in 
the best vein of John Bull. A short time ago one would have 
called it old-fashioned : but the policy of Rome is once more 
arousing fear and distrust in all parts of the world.and the old 


much in the book that 


Janguage is heard most vigorously in the new countries. 

This kind of controversy is certainly not pleasant. There is 
a sort of vulgarity in calling names after the Old Lady of 
Babylon, who, in spite of her purple past and shady present, 
And Roman Catholics 
people whom one insult. 


the best 
would 


is always Irés grande dame. 
are just the last 
Besides, anyone whe approaches historicai problems in a 


wish to 


philosophicel or scientific spirit is more anxious to understand 
than to praise or blame: and denunciation explains nothing. 
The more successful writers like Mr. Stutfield are in bringing 
home to the Roman Church charges of indifference to truth, 
of besotted superstition, of perverted morality, of cruclty and 
treachery, the more difficult it bosomes to explain the present 
position of that Church in the 
in retaining the loyalty of its followers, its amazing powers of 
discipline, its calm and fearless defiance of most of what passes 
ettraction 
which it exercises upon a certain type of * intellectual.” The 
Catholic Church was the last creative achievement of classical 
antiquity, which died in giving birth to it. ssentially, it 
still is what it was in the Dark Ages, a smoky torch flickering 
That this institu- 
tion should survive and light of the 
twentieth century is the strangest of all historical facts. We 
may dislike and fear it. but is a 
challenge to all who wish to understand 


world —its unparalleled suceess 


for civilization among us, and, above all. the subst‘ 


among the murky blackness of barbarism. 
flourish in the garish 


mere abuse is no good : it 
human nature and 
the problems of our Gwn time. 

It is a commonplace to say that the Roman Church offers 
many attractions, of which some appeal to some minds, others 
public worship. mere antiquity affects the 
imagination. After 
cidedly, a Greek Orthodox 
“Well, this is the right way to do it” —a feeling which we do 
after assistine at an Anglo-Catholic 
is often better managed 


to others. In 


hearing a Roman. and, even more de- 


erviee. we come away saving, 


not have eclebration, 
though the wise en selne than ata 
Roman Mass. Others are attracted by the system of priest!y 
direction, which not only relieves the busy modern man and 
woman from the but 
provides the oldest and one of the best courses of mind-cure, 


irksome duty of private judgement, 
worked out empirically and now applied scientifically. Others 
have been repelled by the provincialism and silliness of the 
Protestant sects in which they have been brought up. Nor 
forget that when a convert has once been made. 
escape is almost impossible. There is an old story that a Stoic 
vas taunted by an Epicurean with the numerous conversions 
to the school of Epicurus which took place every year, whereas 


must we 


one never heard of an Epicurean becoming a Stoic. The Stoic 
replied that a man may become a eunuch, but a eunuch can 
never become a man. No body has ever been so adroit in 
cutting off every line of retreat as the Church of Rome. The 
first motions of doubt must be confessed at once, as a deadly 
sin. As for the social penalties which an * apostate ~ has to 
suffer, and the pitiful estrangement from 
nearest and dearest to him, these things have been described 
by the few who have dared to regain their freedom. 

But in addition to these inducements and these menaces, 
which the Church of Rome knows how to use. there is the 
attraction of belonging to a splendid international corporation, 
which was old before the nations of modern Kurope were 
young, and which claims what no modern nation could think 
of claiming —universal We have lately 
how even among Continental Protestants the ideal of institu- 
tional unity — of a single Christian commonwealth— seizes the 
imagination. “ Ut omnes unum the words 
Séderblom of Uppsala and Heiler of Marburg, no less than our 
own Anglo-Catholics. Many priests who have the politics! 
instinct in their veins sce that the Catholic 
while the more numerous Protestant vote Is not subject to 
Various 


those who are 


SOVE reignty. seen 


sinl fascinate 


vote Is a power 


discipline or direction, and is split up among the 
political parties. Is Mir. Wheatley 

able hearing to the advocates of permissive birth-control? A 
crack of the Catholic whip from the Clyde is enough to bring 
Does a London editor wish to tell the trath 


disposed to give a fayour- 


him to his senses. 
in his newspaper about the unspeakable outrages of the Sinn 
Feiners in Ireland, or the persistent burrowings of 
Vatican agents in Canada, the United States, Australia, New 
Zealand, Central the Near Kast, to 
British policy and sow tares amone the wheat wherever the 
Kinglish language is spoken? IT have it on good second-hand 
evidence that these proofs were offered to the chief London 
but that influence prevented them from being 
It is pleasant to belong to an institution which lias 
A 


about 


Kurope and frustrate 


dailies, some 
printed. 
real power of this kind, and the secreey with which the machi 
interesting. To a has once 
the Roman claim to universal spiritual 


’ H 2, arly 
works makes it} more man who 


eonvineed himself that 
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empire is valid, and that a divine promise has been given that 
it will one day be achieved, religious politics are on a far 


grander scale than the squabbles of nations. Every Catholic 
owns a double allegiance. He may be a good patriot, as the 
large majority of English and French Catholics unquestionably 
are: but his first duty is to his Church, and his Church is a 
corporation with boundless political ambitions. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of Mr. Stutfield’s book is the 

evidence which he brings of anti-English intrigues by the 
Roman hicrarchy in every part of the world. It is not only 
the Irish people, but the Roman Church, which sedulously 
poisons the minds of Americans against England. * As true 
followers of our faith,” said Dr. B. O'Connor in 1925, “ we 
must pray earnestly for the downfall of England and the 
British Empire.” The anti-recruiting campaigns of the priests 
in Canada and Australia are too well remembered in those 
countries to be denied. Without making the slightest impu- 
tation upon English Roman Catholics, it is a simple fact that 
Rome was the ally of the Central Powers in every part of the 
world. The Vatican is not misled by the foolish dreams of the 
Anglo-Catholic faction : it knows that a union of the English- 
speaking nations would reduce the sphere of the Roman 
obedience to insignificance. As Mr. Wells says: ‘“ Roman 
Christendom will become a local tradition and a province, 
just as Samaria was swallowed up in Babylonia, and the 
Empires of Babylonia and Egypt became memories and 
provinces in the Empire of Rome.” A rash prediction, I am 
inclined to think ; but there is enough in it to make * Delenda 
est Britannia’ a plank in the Vatican platform. 

The author also shows that in all the new democracies there 
is a rising tide of hatred against the Roman Church. This is 
easily intelligible. The kind of control which the priests 
exercise over the votes of their flocks is absolutely subversive 
of democracy. Democracy rests on the acceptance of an 
underlying unity and loyalty which bind together all citizens, 
and forbid them ever to put sectional obligations above their 
duty to their country. Whenever partisanship becomes too 
unscrupulous and bitter for this fundamental unity to be felt, 
democracy is in principle destroved. The new countries are 
witnessing attempts to set up an imperium in imperio based on 
the abuse of democratic forms. The better this is understood, 
the more resolute will be the determination to drive the priests 
out of the political position which they are insidiously trying 
to usurp. The situation is familiar cnough on the Continent 
of Europe ; in America it accounts for the farcical theatri- 
calities of the Ku Klux Klan. W. R. Incr. 


A JEWISH 


The Journal of a Jewish Traveller. 
Bodley Head. 15s.) 


TRAVELLER 


By Israel Cohen. (The 
Tus is the story of a long journey undertaken for a purpose. 
Between the spring of 1920 and the spring of 1921 Mr. Israe! 
Cohen ~ visited the Jewish Communities of Australasia, 
India, and the Far East. It was the first journey of its kind 
ever made by a Jew to the settlements of Isracl in those 
far off regions.” His object was to further the Zionist cause 
and to obtain money for it. To Jews the book will be one 
of supreme interest, quite apart from the which 
Mr. Cohen preached. 

The life of the small communities held together by racial 
and religious feeling, sometimes found in out of the way 
places. sometimes in the midst of great towns. are 
described with a simplicity which is fascinating. The 
admixture of very material common sense and a kind of 
romantic spirituality, so difficult for the Gentile to under- 
stand, so delightful to those to whom it means home, reappears 
in every centre. Wherever he went Mr. Cohen seems to have 
been received with joy, though by no means always with 
agreement. A good many Jews—generally apparently rich 
ones refused to interest themselves in his imissions, while 
to many a poor man living an isolated life among strangers 
the thought of the Ifoly Land was as the thought of heaven— 
full of hope and consolation. But everywhere some enthusiasts 
were found—even among Australian prize-fighters. 

No one will read this book without being intensely impressed 
by the sense of Brotherhood which is, as it were, the 
Patriotism of the Dispersion, and whose intensity would 


cause 


here 


seem to make against rather than for Mr. Cohen's 
of repatriation. As he tells his story he diverg:s sometime: 
to relate the histories of well-known families among yly we 
he finds himself. Almost every Jewish family which remep, 
bers its past must remember a romance. In Long Kony 
the Jewish community owes its origin to the commereig] 
First heard of in the 
¥Verdinand and Isabella, they migrated to Bagdad, when, 
David Sassoon, who was born in 1792, went to Bombay ang 
sent his sons out as bankers and merchants to the cities o 
the East in the same manner and about the same time as tip 
father of the first Rothschild brothers sent his sons to the Wes. 
One of these sons went to China and founded offices in Canton, 
Hong Kong and Shanghai. The clerks and managers of th 
banks were all Jews, and worshipped in synagogues built ty 
their employers. Among themselves they spoke—Mr. Cohey 
tells us they still speak—Arabic, in which language, 
lately, they also kept their books. 

jin the synagogue belonging to the Hong Kong Community 
Mr. Cohen discovered a Hebrew translation of the Now Tests. 
ment. ‘* Nobody knew how or by whom it had been sinugeled 
into the sacred precincts, but I was assured that it had lain 
innocuous all the time, and not a single member of the Com- 
munity bad been seduced by its doctrine.” Since Mr. Coher 
had found it, however, it was deemed better to turn it out. 
and it was taken away to be given to some Christian institutior 
or minister! ** Which things are an allegory.” 


Spe} 
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enterprise of the Sassoons. 
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JOSEPH 


By Don C. 


PULITZER, 


Joseph Pulitzer. Seitz. (New York: Simon an 


Schuster. $5.00.) 


Tuts is an origmal and rather repellent book in the form of a 
biography. Mr. Seitz draws a most unpleasing picture of his 
hero, but he often uses praise to produce his effect. 

Joseph Pulitzer owned the New York World from 1883 
1911, when he died, a multi-millionaire. We are told that 
Lord Rothschild said of him. * If Pulitzer would devote himsel! 
entirely to finance he would be the richest man on the globe. 
On his father’s side he was of Jewish-Magyar descent: hi: 
mother was an Austro-German Catholic. Immenscly tal) 
and of commanding figure, his face, according to his portraits, 
was extraordinarily ugly, a tiny jaw and chin being attached 
to a Napoleonic forehead and nose. He began his journalisti 
work at St. Louis as a reporter upon the Weséliche Post, and 
was shortly in command of the paper.“ His office hours wer 
from 10 a.m. to 2 a.m.” As “a driver of men” he had n 
doubt something akin to genius. Also he could read the mind 
of the public. He knew by instinct what they would want to 
know, and in what shape they would like their information 
During the later and most successful years of his life his worn- 
out frame forced him to lead the life of an invalid. Ile did not 
go to the office, but in the midst of extreme and eccentri 
luxury, “surrounded by stenographers and readers.” hi 
governed his World and was able by means of typewriters and 
telephones “to fulminate without other limit than the hours of 
the day.” He chose his staff by intuition ; he retained then 
by money ; he ruled them by means of harsh criticisim and 
inquisitorial scolding. Specimens of his daily instruction. 
almost always taking the form of corrections, are preserved for 
the readers of this strangely written life. 
incredible that self-respecting men could have 
found to endure his service. “The survivors.” however 
mostly made a mark in New York after they had ijeft th 
World, and felt that they owed something to their training 
There was no “ getting used ~ to Pulitzer. Such sentences as 
the following soon wakened men getting drowsy under in- 
struction: “ Whose fault?” “I will not put up with any 
disregard.” Apparently he succeeded both in inspiring and 
cowing the men under bim. Mr. Seitz makes us feel and 
realize this success so vividly that no journalist who reads the 
book will put it down without a double feeling of mental 
exhilaration and fear. 


It seems almost 
beet 








The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, 
or letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions in 
case of rejection. 
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Tun curt nt and Edinburgh 


2 ee of good reading. second article 


e Regencration of Germany,” is written from a sympa- 
no point of view, but not a sentimental one. The writer | 
has studied conditions on the spot in Berlin, Frankfort, 
Cologne, Dresden and Munich, and in many smaller towns and 

try villag Tie people are not starving in Germany.” 
we read, “ the majority, the vast majority, are reasonably 
ead.” These better conditions are due to intense industry. 


, is, he believes, far too poor to attempt 


itsclf 


ttrv. low 


[hy eoul 


kind of revenge 


say kit too much set on retrieving 
AI 


the 


of 


and far 
moment 


egnomicall ° tine 
the German banks is 30 per cent. 
“and the 


War, 
hinks, at “18 per cent. 


w Europe i 
hut oul from bhurope 


* industry 


the 
he 


what it was before 
may taken, 
Ail real danger 


country’s iis foreign assets ” be 
of the 1923 figure.” 
opinion, in the possibility that a Germa 


should 


es. in his rN 


na, and by 
herself of paramount 
Awake 
spirit whot ine ples 


I 
Spain may astam 


the Baltic 
delight the 
name. Th 


to Japan. 
romantic 


Importance trom 


ning of Spain” will 


‘asure in her very 


tuke a great place in the world, and owe 


her rank to something not money. The people are unspoiled 
by national prosperity, and by the corresponding weakening 


iritual interests Hiopes that have grown shadowy 


(Quarterly, 


amount on deposit in | 


turn her thoughts to Russia and 
and powers of organization make | 


e writer believes 


in | 


i sp 

it lands are vivid and inspiring here...’ Mh | - - 
C ne | ents the disastrous cffeects upon the prosperity 
fthe working class in Australia of the wage-{ixing tribunals 
et up by them in their own interest. 

In the Rdinburgeh an artiel DN Mir. Gisborne on Arbitra- 
tion in’ Austra develops the same theme. Taxes and 
Salaries * in Krance, by Philip Carr, contains some interest- 
wstatisties. France, it is acknowledged, must tax herself, 

t certain classes wl here pay with some case would not, 

‘ to prove, be able to pay in France, owing to the 

Ir of salarics in the middle class. £400a year, counting 

, is large income—it is all that is paid to 

‘The highest permanent official employed in the City of 

Paris. Phe judges’ salaries are incredibly low, and ** many 

responsible professional appointments are not worth more 
than £130 a vear.” 
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( \ | { ¢ Man for their salvation 
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ist i urges the Sacrament of the 
\ ining and re izing the benefits 
( Phe whel tise is) plain { simple in 
eX md breaks no? und. Much ts made of the | 
ty of the appeal of the Cross, but that appeal, while 
1 bat ever treet- ver, is not, the author thinks. pre- 
nted the ordinary church-goer as it used to he, and should 
¢ hol ihat it is whittled down by the ~ modern 
The | k ow in i way by its carnest sincerity, 
{ ! t] h itt en limited lines, is always 
Con’ t ( t It pecintly forcible when dealing 
H -3 hug \ orthys of God's pits mi less 
son wh i} moti na ef et of the Cross to onc spect 
only 1 n it turns aside to discuss, as perhaps it was 
bound to d » doctrine such as that of the Virgin Birth 
liliiculties which surround this subject cannot be Gismiiss¢ 
Inan authoritative sentence or two. 
THE VICTORI HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF BER K- | 
SHIRE. | ity W. P ind the Rev. VU. HL. Ditetdieid. 
Vol. IV. St. Catherine Press. 63s. net.) 
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HEALS “PANEL” CARPET 


This illustration shows Heal’s Ax- 
minster ‘‘Panel’’ Carpet—a most 
distinctive design in Buff and Blue, 
vith touches of Black and Orange 
to give it character It striking 
without being obtrusive: made 
in several sizes: and does not show 
foot marks. 
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‘* Panel ’’ Rus, 6ft. 
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includes, among many others, such well-known places as 
Abingdon, Newbury and Wantage, and the villages near 
Oxford, Radley, the Hinkseys and Cumnor, and Bagley Wood. 
The history of the familiar wocd is traced from Saxon days: it 
was the resort of bandits in the Middle Ages, much to the 
annoyance of the Abbot of Abingdon. The sad fate of Amy 
Robsart, Lady Dudley, is noted under Cumnor, with the 
curious fact that Anthony Forster, who was residing at the 
manor house when Amy Robsart fell down “ a pair of stairs ” 
in 1560, did not buy the place till a year later. le at least 
does not seem to have feared Amy’s ghost. Perhaps, after all, 
his conscience was clear. The notice of Abingdon emphasizes 
the bad relations between the townsfolk and their monastic 
overlords ; as at Reading and at St. Albans and other towns 
overshadowed by and dependent on great monasteries, monks 
and burgesses were always at loggerheads. Newbury recalls 
the great clothier of carly Tudor times, John Winchcombe, 
* Jack of Newbury,” who employed many spinners, weavers 
and dyers in his own factory. Adjacent to Newbury and now 
part of it is Speen or Speenhamland, where the Berkshire 
magistrates in 1795 adopted the dole system known as the 
* Speenhamland Act,” by which low wages were subsidized 
out of the rates, in proportion to the size of the recipient's 
family. That fatal experiment deserves to be remembered 
nowadays. But we must cease quoting from this mass of 
interesting detail and content ourselves with commending the 
scholarship and industry evident on every page. The numerous 
photographs and plans are excellent. The book was in type 
before the War, as we are reminded by an occasional sentence, 
such as the reference to the late Lord Harcourt as still living 
and still a commoner. But ten years have made no sub- 
stantial difference to the topography of Berkshire. Students 
of architecture, of family history and of rural economy will 
find these pages a mine of wealth, 


FICTION 


— , veeres ‘ — ’ 
PETER WILKINS, CORNISHMAN 

The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins. By Robert 
Pattock. (Dulac. 8s. Gd.) 

Tuts remarkable cighteenth-century romance, describing its 

hero's * wonderful passage thro’ a subterranean cavern into a 

kind of new world,” is said to have been highly esteemed by 


Leigh Ifunt, Charles Lamb, Southey, Coleridge and Sir 
Walter Scott. It is probable, however, that few modern 


readers are familiar with it, or even acquainted with the 
authors name. Indeed, the story having originally appeared 
anonymously, the authorship of it has been a matter of 
dispute, though there now seems little doubt that the Monthly 
Magazine for December, 1802, was correct in ascribing it to 
Robert) Paltock. Paltock was born in 1697, Hlis father, 
Thomas Paltock, died in 1701, and bis mother in 1711. Robert 
was brought up by friends of his parents at Enfield, in 
Middlesex, and later beeame an attorney, living first in 
Clement's Inn and secondly in Black Lane, Lambeth, where 
he died in 1767. Peter Wilkins was published in London in 
1751, and soon afterwards in Dublin, and both these editions 
contained the illustrations by Boitard which, with the original 
title-page, are reproduced in the present reprint. 

Robinson Crusoe appeared in 1719: and if the dates did not 
suggest Paltock’s debt to Defoe, Peter Wilkins itself bears un- 
mistakable evidence of it. Peter is born in Cornwall. On the 
eatly death of his father. he becomes the spoiled darling of his 
inmother, and it is not until he is sixtecn that, through the 
npparent friendliness of a stranger, who becomes his step- 
father, he is sent to an academy in Somersetshire. His 
benefactor, however, reveals himself as a 
schcming foe, and on the death of his mother, Peter finds that 
he has been robbed of his small patrimony, and that he is left 
penniless to faee the future-- a situation the more embar- 
rassing in that by the time he is nineteen he has two children 
through a hasty union with a serving-maid at the academy. 
Having foisted his family upon his ** wife’s ~ aunt, he proceeds 


assumed soon 





to Bristol, where he is engaged as ship's steward by the 


master of a vessel bound to the coast of Africa. 
is ill-fated from the first. 
privatce 


The voyage 
In an engagement with a Freneh 
‘Peter is taken prisoner and laid in irons, and finally 





—_——__. 
—— 


turned adrift with a score of other prisoners in an open boat 
with scanty provisions. Space forbids a narration of the 
adventures that immediately follow, which include a term of 
slavery in Africa. Suffice it to say that at last Peter finds 
himself cast alone upon a rocky island, in cruising around 
which one day his boat is suddenly sucked into a cataract 
down which it is hurried in total darkness for five weeks, at 
the end of which time it emerges at the * South Pole,” jp the 
country of Graundevolet. 

The land of Graundevolet, though uninhabited, is one of 
surpassing beauty and abundance, luxuriant with “ the most 
charming flowery shrubs that can be imagined” and with 
numberless trees “of the greatest variety of shapes, forms, 
and verdures the eve ever beheld.” Here, in the shadow of q 
great rock, Peter gradually transforms a grotto into a com. 
fortable house. His boat has still good store of provisions ; 
and his unloading of the cargo, his exploration of the country, 
with its many “ exoticks ” that offer delicious additions to 
his own supplies of food, and all his manifold activities jp 
home-making, shooting of * beast-fish,” and husbandry, are 
described with the characteristic detail of Robinson Crusoe, 

But Paltock now ventures into more fanciful regions than 
anyessayed by Defoe. Peter is awakened one night by anoise 
upon the roof of his house, and by the ery of a human voice, 
He finds a beautiful woman, whom he takes to be dead, but 
who under his ministrations. After a time he 
marries her, and then in circumstances described with a 
single lapse into cighteenth-century coarseness, he discovers 
that his wife, Youwarkee, is not as other women, but that she 
has * graundeces,” or wings. Peter, indeed, has reached the 
lonely outpost of a vast, strange continent in which men and 
women fly. At first he and his wife have unavoidable mis- 
understandipgs, narrated with piquant humour. But a 
happy family life is attained: Peter has several children, 
of whom are able to fly, while others lack the 
graundees * ; and, in course of time, his wife's family arrive 
from the mainland by air. Foilowing that comes a visit 
from Georgictti, the King himself, by whom Peter is invited to 
the Court. For the purpose of conveying him thither, a flying 
machine is devised, and, on his arrival at the King’s palace, 
Peter finds himself sucked into another kind of cataract. 

This time it is the cataract of politics. A revolt against 
Georgietti has broken out in his western dominions, and the 
priests are sure that Peter, the strange visitor from another 
world, is, as revealed by an ancient prophecy, the man to 
subdue it. By discovering and crushing perfidy in the 
King’s own household, by converting the people from a 
worship of the Image to a religion of the Spirit, by defeating 
the rebel army in a battle of the air,and by imposing peace and 
good government upon the whole realm, Peter fulfils the 
prophecy to the letter. At last, his mission accompLshed, 
and heavy with sorrow for the death of his wife, he yearns for 
England. After many days of flight, he and his attendants 
fall into the sea, and he alone is rescued. off Cape Horn, by a 
vessel bound for Plymouth. 

Such, in necessarily brief outline, which can give little 
suggestion of its wealth of description, humour, and invention, 
is the story of Peter Wilkins, Cornishman. The ver 
fecundity of the author's faney precludes the universality of 
appeal that makes Robinson Crusoe everybody's book. Yet 
it is diflicult to understand the almost complete neglect of 
Paltock, who exhibits, in addition to his genius for story- 
telling, sagacious scientific and political ideas and a spiritual 
conception of religion far in advance of his age. ‘This 
very attractive reprint should do much towards re-establishing 
his fame. 
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The Nightingale (A Life of Chopin). By Marjorie Strachey 
(Longmans, Green and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Whether the real 
life of a distinguished man is happily described in the form 
of fiction may be questioned. The reader will be apt to 
consider that such a book is * neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor 
good red herring.” and to wonder whether any of the char- 
acters are fictitious. After this carping criticism, it may 
be said that Miss Strachey has managed her material with 


OTHER 


great skill and that the volume is exeecllently written and 
thoroughly well) worth reading. Perhaps the carly part 
dealing with the little “ Fryvcek ” at Warsaw is the most 


attractive; but the whole is a most interesting study. The 
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Bulmer's 
for Purity 


For over 30 years Bulmer’s have been pro- 
ducing Ciders of absolute purity. — Their 
achievement has been to produce Cham- 
pagne, Sparkling and Draught Ciders 
without the use of chemical preservatives 
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or artificial aeration. 

The excellent keeping properties of the se 
brands are ensured by a judicious selection 
of perfect fruit and scrupulous cleanliness 
throughout every process. 
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Bulmer’s Cider in bottle can be stored for 


several years, and improves with age. 


The advantages of this exceptional purity 


from ai health point of view need no 
stressing. Dulmer’s Cider is often recom- 
mended by doctors as a_ beverage in 


conditions. Its low 
make it 


and gout 
hing quality 
to invalids, 
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acidity and 
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BULMERS 
CIDER 


WUTELY FREE FROM 
PRESERVATIVES. 
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In order to give you the opportunity of tasting 
ting in your own home the quality and 
purity of Bulmer’s Cider at a nominal cost, we will 
i Paid this Sample Case for 4s. 6d. 
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CONTENTS: 

Fy One }-bottle POMAGNE 
(Champagne Cider de 
Luxe). 

One !-hottle No. 4 Cherry 
Pearmain (medium dry). 

One }-bottle No. 4a Cherry 

Norman (extra dry). 

These three varicties are 

all preparcd by the same 

pro as Champagne. 

One } bottle * Bull Brand”’ 
(medium sweet) natural 
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To. P. BULMER & Co.,, Ltd., 

Dept. “Q,"” HEREFORD. 
Please send me one Sample Case for which } 
enclose 4s. 6d. 
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By the Author of 


“Simon Called Peter”’ 


Tahiti 


Isle of Dreams: 


by Robert Keable 


(Illustrated 16/- net) 


A curious and brilliant book, a blend of 
poetic prose and personal philosophy, about a 
fascinating and little-known place. The 
author was captivated by the elusive charm 
of Tahiti, and he conjures up delightful and 
graphic pictures of the island, its history and 
its peoples. Meetings with Stevenson, 
Rupert Brooke, Pierre Loti and others are 


also recorded in the book 
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A HISTORY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
(1170-1688). 


By C. E. MALLET. 


Two Vols. 











lully Ilustrated. 21s. net each, 


“Indeed both a learned doa delightful history.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 
‘A fascinating story . . nd most ably told; but the truth 


so full of good 
Spectator, 


is, the whole book i i mass of learning and yet 


matter that it is a book almost impossible to skip.” 


hook.” l 


“A great Edinburgh Review. 


‘The first satisfying history of Oxford and her colleges.” 


* Learning, judgement, and humour all distinguish 


1 


to predict or it generations of reader . 
Mallet’s task was heroic, almost invincible. But in our judgement he 
has triumphed.”—Observer. 
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Huge Assets « Reserves 
otford Unguestionable Security 


No Depreciation. :: Withdrawals at Short Notice. 
Balance Sheet and Investment Booklet post freee 
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Subseribed Capital - - £413,.617,080 
Paid-up Capital = - - 9,179,116 
Reserve Fund . * 9,179,416 


Deposits, &c. (Dec., 1924) 255,832,819 





Head Office : 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 
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you adopt the Sun of Canada plan for making sure pro- 
Vision for your later years. It is a wonderfully simp 
and profitable plan, framed to fit in with any “s 
and thousands of men have 
ell on the way to a 1c 


stances, adopted it alr 


and so are \ 


li’s a splendic d thing qe inde] pel ident not to have ty 
rely on a business or a profession for vour income. It 
leaves you free to live your life more fully and yiy 
greater enjoyment. There’s no more worrying aboy 
money and the need for saving. There’s no more anxiet 
about your position; no more fears about the well-being 
of your family should anything happen to \ 

And that’s what this plan can do for you ndeed it will 
more. Besides the cheque for £4,500 if you live to , ther 
for your family £3,000 plus halt of every deposit you mal 
should you not live to that age. And there is | £30 a month for 
you should you be permanently incapacitated, ough illness ¢ 
accident, from earning a living. There is also i substantial 1 
of Income Tax every year, amounting in all 1 
sum. 

You can have the fullest information about thi 
securing your own independence, protecting the i 
family, and safeguarding against total disablement, wit 
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the term and the Sun ~ Canada, the great Annuity ( 
with Government supervised assets of oy 
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LIBERTY CRETONNES 


The Best Designs in the 
most Beautiful Colourings. 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


NEW PATTERNS FOR THE SPRING POST FREE 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST, 


LONDON, W. 
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anly thing whict would have improved it from the bio- 
graphical point of view is the inclusion of dates. No doubt 
the general reader should know the dates of the birth and 
death of ( hopin, but no doubt also even if he has known 
them he has forgotten, 

By 


n 
is. 


The Depths of Prosperity. Phyllis Bottome and 
Dorothy ‘Thompson. (Collins. 6d. net.)—Miss Phyllis 
fottome has taken to herself a colleague and transferred the 
scene of her novel from England to America. It cannot be 
caid that this is a success. We miss the spontaneity of the 
author's usual writing, and it is difficult tc feel much inter- 
est in the heroine, who is a drug fiend. 

The Rector of Maliseet. By Leslie Reid. (J. M. Dent 
and Sons. Gd. net.)— The author himself is not certain 
enough of the central motive of his story for this book to be 
yerv convincing. The reader will not be sure, even at the 
end, whether or not the modern Rector of Maliseet is intended 
to be a reincarnation of the mediaeval Abbot Ambrose. 
The author, however, sueceeeds in producing a romantic 
atmosphere with the lonely village, the little hidden church 
with the candles perpetually burning on the altar, and the 
the forest close by. 


Out of the Blue. By “ Sapper” (IT. C. MeNeile). (Tlodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. Gd. net.)—It must be owned that these 
stories are not a little commonplace. The first one certainly 
contains a most modern development in murder stories, 
out unfortunately there is very litt!e that it worth reading 
in the rest of the collection. 

Upstairs. By Mrs. Victor Rickard. (Constable. 7s. 6d. 
net.}—The quiet, almost insinuating, opening to this story 
will give the reader very little idea of the excitements which 
are before him. Upstairs is, indeed, that rare product, a 
murder and detective story in which as much care is bestowed 
on the writing and characterization as though the intricacies 
of the plot were a matter of secondary consideration. This 
is not the first time that Mrs. Rickard has delighted her 
readers by the able and quiet development of her theme, 
and Upstairs with its tragic ending is an excellent example 
of her art. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


THE BUDGET—FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


RETURN TO GOLD 


ARTHUR W. 


THE 


By KIDDY 


Ir will not be possible until next week to state with 
precision the City’s final judgment on Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s first Budget. I am writing on the morning 
following the Budget statement, and with regard to 
many of its provisions opinions are somewhat conflicting. 
Those who above all things desire a thoroughly sound 
Budget find it a little diflicult to determine whether in 
all respects that description is applicable to Mr. Churchill’s 
proposals or not. He has wisely abstained from any 
dramatic and lavish reduction of a full shilling in Income 
Tax; and while it is true that, allowing for Super Tax 
reductions, the actual remission is more than 6d., from 
the Exchequer point of view Mr. Churchill has made 
up any loss sustained from smaller Super Tax revenue 
by an addition to the Estate Duties on medium sized 
estates. A further sound feature is the addition of 
£5,000,000 to the Sinking Fund, thus bringing it to the 
statutory total of £50,000,000 promised by Mr. Baldwin 
when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer. Some, too, 
no doubt will consider that the new taxation— especially 
that on silk--comes very near to the introduction of the 
spirit of “* Protection.” Quite frankly, however, the 
City is not greatly concerned over that point; not 
because the City has turned in favour of tariffs, but for 
Some time business men have recognized the abnormal 
conditions prevailing and have had little enthusiasm either 
for the extreme Free Trader or for the rabid Protectionist. 
SANGUINE ESTIMATES. 

On the other hand, the first impression of the Budget 
arouses some apprehensions as to whether, from the 
desire to secure a lar; e surplus, Mr. Churchill may not have 
heen over-sanguine in his Estimates of Revenue. On 
the surface it certainly looks as if he might have 





committed this error. Early in his speech he reminded 
Mr. Snowden that by his remissions in indirect taxation 
last year the Exchequer was now handicapped to the 
extent of £14,000,000, and later in his speech he carefully 
explained that he had not framed Estimates on 
anticipations of anything better than a very slow and 
gradual improvement in trade. Yet the fact remains 
that in spite of this loss of £14,000,000 the Chancellor 
has estimated for an expansion in the Revenue, on the 
former basis of taxation, of £26,564,000, of which expansion 
no less than £22,484,000 is anticipated under the head of 
Income and Super Tax. Again, with regard to the 
Estate Duties, it is felt that while from what may be 
termed the human standpoint there may be psychological 
reasons for Mr. Churchill transferring a burden of 
£10,000,000 from the dead to the living, it is an even 
more direct encroachment upon the capital funds of the 
nation. There are some further points in Mr. Churchill's 
Budget both of a favourable and unfavourable character 
with which I shall hope to deal next week, when there 
has been time for the City to take a more carefully 
considered view. 


his 


Tue Goip STanDARp. 

To some extent it may be said that the City’s interest 
in the ordinary Budget has been dwarled for the moment 
by a recognition of the supreme importance attaching 
to the Government’s decision concerning the Gold Stan- 
dard. In very definite and in thoroughly dignified lan- 
guage Mr. Churchill prefaced the main part of his Budget 
speech by a declaration of the Government’s policy with 
regard to gold. After first announcing that the embargo 
on gold exports was to be allowed formally to lapse at 
the end of the present year, Mr. Churchill stated that the 
Government had decided that for all practical purposes 
the embargo should be removed immediately. In other 
words, a general licence was to be granted to the Bank 
of England permitting gold exports to be immediately 
resumed and, subject to the following qualifications, 
Great Britain has now returned to the full pre-War 
Gold Standard and free gold market system. The 
qualifications are: (a) that for the present notes will 
not be eneashable in coined gold, and that even as regards 
exports the minimum amount will be bars of 400 fine 
ounces. As regards the internal circulation of gold our 
present reserves would make it extravagant to be handling 
sovereigns at present, but our centralized gold reserve of 
about £153,000,000 gives us a sufficiently strong position 
to resume free gold market responsibilities. 

PRECAUTIONARY MEASURES. 

Moreover, and by way of reassurance as to our ability 
to maintain the Gold Standard, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer showed that the Government had not been 
neglectful in taking all possible precautions. In the 
first place, he was able to make the statement—which 
reflects great credit upon the foresight of the Treasury— 
that the Government had already accumulated in its 
own possession in the States a sum of about 167,000,000 
dollars, or more than suflicient to mect the whole of this 
year’s service on our Debt to the United States. Further, 
it appears that the authorities here have also arranged 
for the command, if circumstances should require it, of 
further credits in America to the extent of 300,000,000 
dollars. These credits, however, Mr. Churchill was 
careful to explain, would not be drawn upon for supporting 
the exchange until other methods had been applied. 
In other words, there was the plain hint that if the New 
York exchange went adversely to us we should not hesi- 
tate to mect the situation by sending gold and, if necessary, 
by raising money rates here to affect the exchange 
position. Moreover, the Chancellor was able to announce 
that the great lead which we were giving in this matter 
of an immediate return to gold had already met with a 
prompt response from other countries, and so far as the 
Empire is concerned, Australia and New Zealand are 
coming into line on the same date, while South Africa’s 
decision to return to gold on July Ist was announced 
some time ago. Not only so, but in the matter of foreign 
countries, Holland and the Dutch East Indies have also 
returned to the Gold Standard and a tree gold market, 
simultancously with Great Britain, 
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Errect or Rerurn to Gop. 
Ti is carly to determine what may be the immediate 
effect wpon the financial and business situation of our 
return to gold. As your readers know, the subject is a 


highly controversial one, but I am bound to say that 
while there are, of course, some exceptions, the City 


generally bas hailed the event as being one of the utmost 
importance, and as one constituting a step forward 
towards better things. At the same time, it is also recog- 
nized, as T have many times pointed out through these 
columns, that the new policy ts likely to bring us up in 
very direct fashion against cold facts in’ the 


our economic and industrial position. Is the moment 


opportune for a return to gold? Shall we be able to 
maintain our new position? These quesitons are, of 


course, being asked on every hand, and | believe that the 
answer to them can only be supplied by the rank and file 
of the community and also, perhaps, by the organizers 
of industry. If we are prepared to recognize the main 
fects of the situation and to produce and manufacture 
on terms enabling us to meet foreign compctition, then 
we shall hold the exchanges and our gold position in the 
only sound way possible, namely, by an adequate export 
of goods and services. If we do not adopt this course, 
then the return to the Gold Standard must bring out still 
more clearly any shortcomings in the matier, 
failure to hold our own will be expressed in the very 
tangible and striking form of large geld exports. 
Report. 

It will be noted thet in deciding upon a return to the 
Gold Standard the Government hes been influenced by 
the Report of a special Committee on the Currency and 
Bank of England Note Issues, the members being Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, Sie John Bradbury, Mr. Gaspard 
Farrer, Sir Otto Niemeyer, and Mr. A. C. Pigou. 
Commitice-—-which is to be congratulated upon 
thoroughness of its work—while recommending a return 
to the Gold Standard, hes deferred decision for Ue moment 
concerning the question of amalgemating the Currency 
Notes and the Bauk of England Note Issue. Morcover, 
there will have to be determined later the whole 
of the limitations and the regulation of our te mete issue, 
and the Committee is of the opinion that with regard to 
these matters if the tree gold market is now restored, the 
experience necessary to form a scund judgment should 
have been obtained by the end of 1927, if not before. 
Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that the gold amount- 
ing to €27,000,000, at present held in the Curreney Depart- 
ment, is to be transferred to the Bank of Fnelend, a 
corresponding amount in Bank Notes being transferred 
to the Currency Department, 


because 


An IMporvTANT 





question 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Stock Markets have been so completely under the 
Budget expectations during the last few days 
that it will not be until the details of Mr. Winston Churchill's 
statement bave been carefully digested that markets are 
likely to setile down into anything like normal conditions, 
On Monday. for example, there is liithe doubt that the cicetion 
of Hindenburg as the German president would have had a 
decidedly unfavourable effect on markets but for the fret 
that attention was so concentrated upen Budget conjectures 


The 
fnfluence of 


as to obscure other considerations while imagination was 
also being stimulated by the remarkable rise in sterling. 
% * tt * 
A Rerrosrect. 
If. iu July, 1914, it had been predicted that the nornal 


quotation of S4.86% to the £ was to fluctuate between some- 
thing like 86.50 and $3.20 to the £, there would probably 
have been few prepared to credit the forecast, or, if prepared 
to accept it, there would have becn direful expectations of a 
financial crash. As a matter of fact, at the time both of these 
extremes were touched conditions were excecdiagly diiiicult 
at the respective cenires. The occasion of the British © 
standing at such an extraordinary premium was within 
2 month or two after the outbreak of War, when the calling 
in by Great Britain of her enormous foreign balanecs caused 
such pressure on the part of America to remit that the exchang 
went to the level quoted, and matters were only relieved by 
Americen sending some millions of gold to ease the situation. 
Then, of course, came ihe complete reversal of these 





COoi- 


ditions. tinvine withdrawn our balances, we commenced 
purchasing both for ourselves and cur Allies in America and 
other itr] ricies on a seale which caused ai gt 





way of 


Te, 


collapse in the British £ so that at one time it fe} 
like 13s. as expressed in American currency. 
* * * * 
A Goop Recovery. 

For some days before the Budget ’ 
Gold Standard possibilities were stimulated by very | " 
nounced buying of sterling from New York where ¢ xpect; Pg 
of our carly return to the free gold market seem to have he wa 
even more confident than those indulged in Laoniinn. And 
while, no doubt, the rise in the American exchange of the a 
few days must be attributed more to semi-spec sletive op 
ations based on Gold Standard expectations than toy a 
real change in the economic position, there is none thy rs. 
something distinctly inspiring in the fact that we noy havi 
the British € standing at the highest level for rather more 


l to Something 


expectations o» 


than ten years. 
* at * a 
AFTER THE Even 
Tt is usually inadvisable to rely too greatly 


upon tha 
endurance of first effects of a Budget upon the Stock Exe ieee 


Writing, however, on the morning following Mr. Churchill's 
statement, it is interesting to note some of the first effect. 
Among British Funds, Victory Bonds have 9 
on the increase in Estate Duties, the 
holders of these Bonds have the right to them in 
payment of Death Duties. Industrial shares on the whol 
have been favourably affected, and such shares, for instance 
as Courtaulds and Listers have risen sharply, the first 
impression apparently being that the concerns may 
more from the protective character of the new silk duties 
than from the effect of countervailing duties and ans 
diminution in consumption. 
* * x 6 


promptly yisen 
renson being that 


t« nate r 


1 
penefit 


possibk 


Eupirne BANKING DievieLorpMEeNnTs, 
A good many rumours have been circulated of late with 


revard to the possible further expansion of banking activities 


in the Empire. Whether there is any connexion between 
these rumours and a statement mude in the Re — recently 
issued of the Colonial Bank. remains to be seen. It is. however, 


striking and even sugeestiv< to “find that 
alihough the present authorized capital ef the Bank j 
£5,000,000, of which only £5.000.000 has been subserib 
and £900,000 paid up, it is now to increase the 


certainly rather 


pre Pas “dl 


capital to £10,000,600. At the recent mecting, however 
he Chairman stated that “ their bank, with iis high prestige, 
mioht well be the foundation on which a much larger and mor 


stitution of 


built oan in 
developn 


institution might be 


comprehensiy ec 
himnpire 


the greatest possible help in 


oO 


A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “Old 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69, 
The Society paid £820, while the total 


premiums received were only £418. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762. 


19 Coleman Sireet, London, E.C. 2. 


No Co amissiom 


No Shareholders. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway = 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.r (Sy , © to 10.30 nom. New Preg.). | 
Walter 














May Hh. Dth an i Oth F iorence Vidor, Ctive Brook and 
Hiers in ** ¢ CHRISTINE OF THE Tit NGRY bp - HAROLD 
LLOYD in his latest tive-t ymed HOT WATER " (re-booked 
by pecial request). Iaterest Film and - sah ete, M ith, oth 
: orma Falmadge anil bugen 1¢ O’Brien in * TUE ONLY 
WOMAN | Flaine Hammerstein and William Haines in “ THE 
MIDNiG! it EXPRESS"; Scenic and Felix, ef 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





—_—_— 
LONDON ASSURANCE. 
SOLID PROGRESS. 

The annual general court of the London Assurance was held 

Wednesday, April 29th, at 1 King William Street, E.¢ 

Wr. Colin F. Campbell (the Governor), in the course of his 
pooch, said : he figures in the aecounts give evidence of sub- 
: tial progress having been made. There is nothing sensa- 
nal about them; in fact, the profit earned was rather less than 
1923, but that solid progress was made is evidenced by the 
vt that the total assets have increased by over half a million 
torling. A year ago I expressed » hope that the slight revival 


trade that was then in evidence might become more pronounce vd. 


premium policies. 
and it is much to be hoped 


the marked demand for single 


[he present vear is our bonus year, 


that it will be a favourable one so that a year hence we may be 
able to produce results satisfactory to our assured. In the Fire 
cont we have been able to inerease the premium income by 
some £40,000 and have added £50,000 to the fund which now 
stands at £1,450,000. Our home business was satisfactory, } ut 
that in the United States was not good, although the Pacific Coast 


much larger area controlled 
the 
be considered 


better than those from the 
The 


per 


results were 
New York. 
at 47 
m view of all the 


from general loss ratio on whole account 


which may satisfactory 


worked out eent., 


circumstances. 


As to the marine account, marine insurance, taken as a whole, 
s not now on a profit hearing basis. The whole position has 
been receiving the careful consideration of marine underwriters 


cial comment 


eall 


progress is being 


for 
made 


no 


The 
except to note that 


generally, accident accounts spe 


and the premium 


After making 


+ addy 
has inereesed considerably during the year. 


sary ¥ proven for taxes and for other charges we propose 


Income 
the neces 
5,000 to contingencies account and £25,000 to premises 


var 1924 


to transte 


account, and to recommend a dividend in respect of the ve 


of 10s, 6d. per share, less tax. 


Phe re port and accounts were adopted. 





If you under-insure your home and have 
fire the loss falls upon yourself. 


If you under-insure your life the loss 
falls upon your wife and family. 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting 
a LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY 


WITH 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., | 
142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


a 





XUM 


ARMY AND NAVY 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 





} 

| 

| » : 

IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS. 

— 

; Phe annvel general mec ting of the shareholders of the Army and 
| Navy Co-operative Society, Ltd., was held on Wednesday, April 29th, 
! at Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, Westminster, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
| Ebury, D.S.0., M.C., chairman of the Society, presiding. 

The General Manager and Secretary (Mr. W. W. Workman) 
having read the notice convening the mecting and the r port of the 
auditors, 

| The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: No one will 


rafortunately this cannot be said to have taken place, as, with 
exception of a few flashes of prosperity that have occurred 
part! ular trades, the main basic industries of the country 
continued to experience a very difficult time. 
As to “Credit Insurance,” this special business has already 
n successfully inaugurated and has made rapid progress, and 
3 not improbable that further developments may take place 
re long with the object of placing still greater facilities in 
the hands of traders for safeguarding the risks they are called 
pon to run in the eredit given to their customers in foreign 
tries. Should we ultimately decide to participate in it, the 
roprietors may rest assured that we will not only satisfy ourselves 
to the efliciency of our organization for controlling it, but also 
will not jeopardize the funds which have been carefully built up 
rthe protection of the business in which we are already engaged. 
The life account continues to show satisfactory progress, as 1s 
idenced by the fact that no less than £1.000,000 has been added 
» the Fund in the past four years. The premiums last year 
mounted to £472.821, and the Lite Fund now stands at £3,972,000. 
[he rate of interest earned was £5 5s. Ild. per cent.. which may 
be considered satisfactory as 60 per cent. of the Stock Exchange 
securities in the Fund are invested in’ British Government 
Securities. The expenses of management remain about the same. 
the mortality experience, showing actual claims less than 
¥) per cent. of the expected, was not quite as good in 1923 
but taking the four years of the present quinquennium together 
the result is quite satisfactory. The feature of the year has been 


deny that general conditions have shown little, if any, improvement 


during the past year. ‘The situation in Europe, the problem of 
unemployment, the burden of high taxation which has continued 
to maintain a vigorous pressure upon the purse strings Of our 
members, ave adverse influences, which, if they have not actually 
gained in force during the past year, have shown little or no evidence 
of a tendency to become less acute From a preliminary study, 
however, of the provisions of the Budg ret, the proposals appear 
likely to be beneficial to the trade of the country, inasmuch as 
they will afford some relief to the heavy burden of direct taxation 
to which it has beem subject. ‘The reduction in rates of Super 


merit of providing 


Tax at the experrse of Death Duties has the 
for am increased 


those affected with compensation, during lifetime, 
penalty when they are ce pro quo, which human 
generally ready to accept. | am therefore all the 
glad to find myself in the fortunate position to-day of presenting to 


nature 
more 


“a 1, a qu d 


Is 


you trading results which show a still further improvement on 
those of the previous year, results which admit of the recommenda- 
tion to increase the dividend from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent.—this 
increase representing in amount the sum of £41,000, and to add 


£22,138 to the amount carried forward. In coming to this decision 
the board have governed by the hope that the improvements 
and extensions of the Society's premises already effected, and still 
to be as Well as the 


been 


carried out, increasing accession to our member- 


ship, will provide results that will enable the improved rate of 
dividend to be maintained. The financial resources of the Socicty, 
and the policy the board are adopting in regard to reserves, will, 
moreover, provide sufficiently for the further outlay likely to be 
incurred in the immediate future. In fixing the rate of dividend 


the directors were also mindful of the fact that it is bare ly ( quivalent 
to 7? per cent. on the price at which the additional capital was 
raised in 1920——-which an excessive return upon 
capital invested. 

As will be seen from the report the amount to be carried forward 
£54,233 figure which it is hoped to increase still further in 
future, and even if we do no better than in the past year, it will, 
in the next two years, reach approximately £100,000, 1 am sure 
you will agree that it is very necessary to maintain the policy of 
providing substantial reserves, particularly at a period when our 
capital expenditure is on an abnormal scale. 

[ will now call your attention to the profit and loss account, 
from which you will see that working expenses are less by £59,193, 
and revenues show a reduction of £24,692, the favourable difference 
of £34,501 being reflected in the increased net profit for the year. 
Our cash in hand and at bankers shows an increase of £28,267, but 
our investments are less by £115,184, consequent upon realisations 
in the past year to meet the outlay on improvements which amounted 
to over £170,000, In referring last year to the probable sum required 
to meet further operations then contemplated I mentioned £130,000, 
but this did not inelude the purche of a freehold property in 
Johnson's Place and Rutland Street, adjoining our new factory 
premises, which we were able to secure on very favourable terms. 
This acquisition will provide for any extension in the future we are 
likely to require the needs of the Society’s manufacturing 
business. 


is by no means 


a 





to meet 





In regard to the future, T wish to repeat the same hopeful confi- 
denee that J expressed last vear as to the future of this Socic tv. 
Not the least of my reasons for so doing is due to my consciousness 
of the most loyal support and assistance which F continue to receive 
trom mv colleagues on this hoard. Yet another reason 5 the 
executive, the heads of our various offices, and our managers and 
buyers have given, and will, [ am contident, continue to give, the 
Soc lety of their best. Their efforts are reflected in the improved 
results, and on behalf of the shareholders and oi my co-diectors, 
| wish to express to them our high appreciation. (Cheers.) 


‘rence to tuture 


You will perhaps remember that in .making refi 


prospects last year, I said that in my opinion the fundamental and 
essential condition necessary in the preparation of the industrial 
soil—hefore the seeds of prosperity could begin to goerminat was 
an improvement in the national atmosphere, that it was a vital 
consideration that the res pol sible persons tn the various fields of 
activity should will—and work—for this improvement. We are 
all of us, now, familiar with the remarkable and stirring appeal 
for industrial harmony which the Prime Mintst made in recent 
speeches. If those were my d ep-rooted convictions then, you will 
realize how ureat ly [ for one ¢ ppres iate that lead and how hopeful 
Lam that we have entered a new chapter in the relations between 
| employed and employers that o fresh step has been taken wherein 
wise statesmanship may steer the country through this period of 
ge nepens 
The rep and accounts were unanimously adopted, 


i 
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Look Ahead ! esis | 


1¢ 


BOOKS GROW, both in number sae \ oe ty of 
subjects. Don't “buy only for present needs, 
Look ahead. Buy the “Gunn” Bookcase which | | 
will grow as you grow. ~ And remember that first- 
class manufacture and fitting are essential in a 
bookease that grows. De sure you buy the 


“GUNN” 


Bookcase 





























Write TO-DAY 
for prices, stvles, 
adaptability and 
name of acarest 
Ag rent where the 

“Gunn” may be 
seen and purchased. 























WM. ANGUS & 
COMPANY Leis 
494 Paul Street, 
Finsbury, E.C. 2 

Also makers of the 
famous Mollis Uphol- 


Sstery rit Ma,tk 


Patented (Dinin 





) Table 
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The most practical form of 
pathy is that expressed in money, 

PITY CANNOT CARE for the 
blind baby, relieve the blind poor, 
train the blind adult, look after the 
aged blind, provide the blind with 
books and music, and the 
earning their living, BUT 
CAN. 

A donation tothe National Institute 
for the Blind, the largest institute for 
the blind in the world, is the only 
method by which the fullest and most 
lasting assistance can be given to the 


blind. 





ym- 


means of 


MONEY 


Kindly to the Il redsurers, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE BLIND 


(Registercd under the Blii 
Chairman: Captain E. B. B. Towse, V.C., C.B.E., 


224-6-8 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1. 


send your donations 

















A Bright Outlook 


The Record of the Scottish Widows Fund has heen 
one of continued progress and prosperity for LiO 
years. lis financial position and future Bonus 
prospects are to-day more encouraging than ever. 
Those who are thinking of life insurance should 
write for full particuiars, stating exact age. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
FUNDS—213 MILLIONS. 
Head Office: 
t, Andrew Square, 
L-dinburgh. 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager 
and Actuary.) 


London Offices. 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3, and 
17 Ilaterloo Place, S.W. a 


— — — — 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1850, 


Capital Au a ised and Issued « - - « £10,500,000 
Capital Paid-Up - - - - - - - £ 3,500,000 
Reserve Fund ° ° ° ° £ 4,050,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop srietors - - £7,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, pF op 1 
DRAFTS are GR: ANTED on the Bank's Br: anches throt ighout the Aus- 
fralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TTELEGRAVHIC RE MI T- 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 





WILLIAM MARSDEN, M.D. 


This able and humane man, on a cold winter night 
in 1827, found a poor woman dying in a London street 
and tried to get her into a Hospital without success, 

did not possess the requisite “ Sub 
Ticket.” He and his friends, therefore, determined 


to start a Hospital for men and women which should 


as he criber’s 


be free from this old-fashioned restriction, and the 
name of that Institution is the Royal Free Hospital, 
now in the Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. This Hospital 
was, until quite recently, the only one in London 
which admitted women as medical students Anyone 
interested can be shown over the Institution by appl 


ing at the Seeretary’s office. 


New subscriptions and legacies are urgently wa 
The former may be sent to Sir Francis Layla 
Barratt, Bart., Hon. Treasurer, 














DEVOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 
tained on application. 





(GLOAG’S 
GREEN SEAL PORT 
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A VERY ELEGANT TAWNY PORT, SOFT & DRY 
paid. 


57 / bottles, 
= Two trial bottles by post for 10/- 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH. 
Famed for Ports for over 100 years, 


per dozen carriage 
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ages of cars come to 
me for my. spirit—PRATTS 
PERFECTION, for it gives the 
vitality and power of perpetual 
youth to motor engines. 


Try my spirit next time, Sir’ 
You will be delighted with its 
volatility, its power for hill work, 
its ready response for a burst of 
specd, its greater mileage and 
even combustion aL s always 
the same, pure, “untiorm and 
reliable spirit—my guarantee 
medal assures that. 





PERFECTION SPIRIT 
Uniform everywhere Reliable always... ;- 





ANCLO-AMERICAN OF) COMPANY. LTO B86 QUEEN ANNES CATE, LONDON 8S wt 














“AFTER US—THE DELUGE.” 


This saying is attributed to Madame de Pompadour, the 
favourite of Louis XV., who saw signs of the approach 
of the Revolution in the general discontent of the French 
people. The saying has become popular as implying 
the acme of selfishness. ‘‘So long as we are provided 
for, the rest may go hang.’ Unfortunately, it is the 
same spirit that prevents many men from making 
adequate provisien for those that come after them by 


way of a substantial Life Policy. It means a litttle 
sacrifice now, but immeasurable benefit for one’s 
dependants later. Nor need it be all sacrifice, for an 
“Acme” Policy with the Standard provides the holder 


with many advantages. 

Its guaranteed Loan and Surrender Values afford a 
fund of credit available in emergencies. 

Its disability clause ensures that should its holder 
become incapacitated from earning a livelihoecd, all pay 
ments cease without prejudice to the full payment of the 
Sum Assured, and in addition an annual payment of one- 
tenth of the Sum Assured is made to the holder for ten 
years, 

f 


dem« alue of 


you the extraordinary 


ACHE” Policy ofthe STANDARD 


evelopment of Life Assurance 


ef 


the highest poi 
Write for Booklet “AC” 18 to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825) 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, F.C. 4; and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. & 























HE pleasure of Motoring 

depends largely upon your 

tyres. Make certain. Run no 
risks, Fit Dunlop and be satisfied. It 
is no idle phrase. It means that you 
can be satished. No other tyre gives 
the same mileage or freedom from 
trouble. Ask any motorist who fits 
them. They are made in Britain and 
keep 14,000 British Workpeople 
busy. They should be on your car. 


TYRES 


D NLOP RUBBER CO. LTD.,, 
BIRMINGHAM 


ire shout t 








1, 
IF IT RIDES ON RUBBER~THERE'S A DUNLOP TYRE Fo! 
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THE 


CO-OPERATIVE 


PERMANENT—————_-— 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED {884 





INVESTMENTS & MORTGAGES 
REASONABLE RATES & BEST TERMS 


. 22 RED LION SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. ! 


|__ + = = eee TTT 






ALL INTEREST 
TAX FREE 





LARGE ASSETS 
AND RESERVES 
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Th 


steamer of from 10,000 to 21,000 tons gross, 


Tu 


dares and! hotel Summer tarilfs will be in force between April < 







SHORT SEA TOURS 


e P. & O. Company dispatch from Tilbury every Friday a mail and passenger 
which arrives at Gibraltar on the 
Thursday morning fo Nowing. Reduced 
24th and mid- 





esday morning and Marseilles on the 


September. 





From Gibraltar, Tangier and Casablanca may be reached by the Bland Line, 
and there is a frequent service daily by launch to Algeciras, whence one may 
travel into Southern Spain. From Casablanca there are excell: nt motor-car 
scrvices to the interior of French Morocco. 

Marsvilles with its teeming life, its quays and leafy boulevards, is attractive; 
not less so are the excursions to be made in its vicinity; while the Corniche 
Fag Bor ithe more distant Riviera offers, for motorists, an invitation not easy 

> resist 

The arrangements for passengers in the P. & O. Company's vessels are of the 
best de ‘ ription, and cuisine and service are of the highest fr omy 

‘tical details of these trips, of special Easter Holiday arrangements, and of 

} er Programme, with some descriptive matter, will be sent on applica 

the Chief Passenger Office (Manager, F. H. Grosvenor ), P. & O. House, 
14 Cock pe ir Street, London, 5S.W.1 











SUMMER RETURN FARES 

























2nd 
Tour rs cl 
A--Gibraltar and Tangier - £6 £1 
B—Gibraltar and Marseilles .. £20 £14 


C—Gibraltar, Tangier, Casablanca £22 &£ii 








D—Gibraltar, Melilla, Oran . £4 £1) 
b—Gibraitar, Tangier, Casa- 

blanca, Matseilles os -- £26 £29 
F—Gibralitar, Tangier, Casa- 

bianca, Oran, ete. aa -» £30 £25 
G—Marseilles, Algiers, Fares on 

oroce: Yas og . 
i ee application 





Egypt. India, 
Pers ian Gull, 
Burma, Cey- 
lon, Straits, 
China, Japan, 
Mauritius, 
SouthAfrica, 


PIC TURE 


‘@ Mouse 


BOOKS ON APPLICATION TO 


at 4 ockspur St- Lo ndon.SWI 


Australia, &e. 





Be 


BEEEEE0E000000002_0000008 


UNION-CASTLE 


LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


ro SOUTH AFRICA 


EAST AFRICA, MADEIRA & CANARY ISLANDS 
HOLIDAY CRUISES 


from London 


to ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM & HAMBURG 





Ww 


Fares and Sailings on gegtention to the Head Office, 3 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E Branch Offices at Southampton, 
Birmingham, L eeds, “Manche ster, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


“i APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Lmpire and, indeed, to all those 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity to give 
generously in support of this great Service.” 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The Institution needs annually 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
‘SONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 


There is no subsidy from the State. 
T.orp Harrowsy, Grorce F. Suee, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 


22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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PsO PARES. C ANADIAN PAC] Fic| 














THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
U.S.A. 
CANADA 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 

















Through bookings via Mises to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 


When in 


Canadian 


Canada le a 


Pacific Hote 
For fares, sailings, etc., apply 


CARAREAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
- ing Cross, S.W. 1 ; 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3) LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 
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‘© Reasons Why 


The South London Church Fund is 
compelled to appeal earnestly to 
Church people for their liberal help. 


1. THE DIOCESE OF SC JTHWARK 
is the most hardly pressed in 
Kingdom 

2. SCORES OF ITS RIVERSIDE PARISHES are quite unable to 
have any assistant curates, lay and women workers without 
help from the Fund. 

3. THE DIOCESE, including as it does large areas of South 
London slums, is so poor that it cannot possilly bear the 
whole of its own financial burden. 

4. £15,000 A YEAR is needed to pay part salaries of 300 men 
and women of God working in the most difficult and poorest 
parishes. 

5. THE POPULATION increases so rapidly that six new 
Churches are needed in the Diocese without delay. 

6. AT LEAST £10,000 is required for the Building 

7. MANY OF THE CLERGY are very much underpaid. 


is required annually to relieve them from distress 


millions) 
United 


(population 2} 
the whole of the 


Fund. 
£4,000 


Such are the pressing needs. 
Will you send generous help? 


Kindly reply to the Rev. Edmund Sinker, M.A., Secretary, 


South London Church Fund 


S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2 














“Colour in all its splendour” for 


Curtains and Coverings 


is the special feature in Story’s Show- 
rooms, which is so fascinating to visitors, 


See their latest Unfadable Fabrics 


STORY’S 








49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W, 
Story and Co., Ltd. 
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British and Foreign Bible Society 


MEETING 


QUEEN’S HALL 





(Messrs. Chappell and Co., Ltd., Sole Lessecs), 
WEDNESDAY, Gth MAY, 11 a.m. 


THE CEI 


The Ri. 


Hon. LORD DARYNGTON. 


SPEAKERS : 


The Ri. Mon. SIR M. JOYNSON-HICKS, Bart. 


Affairs) 


REV. S. M. ZWEMER, D.D., LL.D. 


Secretary ite for Ilome 


REV. W. T. A. BARBER, DD. 


d fo 1 Chi ina) 


T. THOMPSON, M.A., B.D, 


(Australia New Z¢ 


tur! 


mur 
REV 
and saland) 


Hymns will be sung from 10.30 till 11 by a special Choir 


under the direction of Mr. Edgar Pettman. 


Apply fer Tickets to the Secretaries, Victoria 
, London, ELC. 4. 
to the Secretaries for vouchers for return railway tickets at a 


single fare 


146 Queen 


Street 


end a third. 





MOTHS ... pymuTu 1s 










MELBOU RN} 


PUNCH 


CORONAS 


Havana's Best 
To offer Punch Cigars to your 
suest is a tribute to him and evi- 
dence of y vn good taste. 
Punch Cigars are made in thirty- 
one distinct siz 
Punch Corona size, 2/- each. 
; 
2 v 


49/6 per box of 25 





Everywhere. 





Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 





RA 


Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines 


Every Additional 10 Words (One 
Less than 10 Word 





Friends from a distance should apply | 


the only thing that will keep them away | 


th moment 
io 
! n h 
ot th l 
he t rt 
' ile 
protected 
mui! i? fur 
t muy 1 1 your 





_DYMUTH | 











|i LINEN SHEETS 


att end: 
eat are the best inducement for a good night's 


an hey id do n e 
1 > rest. They are smooth and do not creas 
ea. © = 1 
or cling to the body. 
] nd ‘ 8 ly Bleached Irish linens} s—-plain 
} 1. Good heavy ¢ — which we can 
ce i to give every faction. 
LINEN SHEETS Per pair 
‘ ° (oing l bed - 47 S | 
/ 24% 3. (Double b ‘t) . 69/11 | 
/ si PL Mis LINEN PILLOW ‘CASES 
= inche » Each 3/6 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
London BELFAST. Liverpool 











XUM 








TES. 
Four Shitlings. 
Two Shillings, 


) oe ee 


Line) 


; charged as a line. 


Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
1 line—2s. per line, Each ruled line, or white space equivalent » 
line, charged as 10 words, (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose nceements exceed 70 words, 
Classified Advertisements can t played and are charged according 
to spa it the f x1 ws, Od. per inch, 
Files are availabie at ** The Speectat Ofice fur inspection by adver! : 
who order less an 70 words, 
Series Discounts as follows: 
6 insertions 23%; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 inseriions 73°); 52 insertions 10°% 
To ensure insertion, remittanc ring cost of the advertize ment 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 
Instructions should be addressed to— 


PREPATD CLASSIFIED 
THE 
London, W.C. 2, by first pe 


Exhi thit 


, LD 





NG LI 
er Spring Exhibiti 
SPRING GARDENS GAI 
~ : 
Hor Sale 
— HEMMING, 25 SOL 
" 9, has furnished rooms to let t 
Mi B+ e and gas-ring Use of batt 
Mrs. Hemming has five houses an x 
QUNNY HOUSE with fou 
‘ required, bracing air, quiet sit 
neighrbrarn eae to rred.—LBox 1 
ERTS.—To be sold wi is inne 
net, Well eq p 
t ae, with weil-t 
a: pth eh nyo Reagaesngecention 
Institution, Privat i | 
Order to View, apply Me 
bridge, 11, King Edw urd Mt 
s.W.] 





Appointments, 


te. 


SPECTATOR, 13 Y 


ane 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Street, 


st on Tuesday of each week. 


DEPT. 


ork Covent Garden, 


—— — 
ifions. 
H ART CLUB. 
“tral Some ie 


€ oO Let. 


i HWICK ST., HYDE 


PAR RK 


Pritish gentlewomen. Each roo 

ud telephones, Write for app ae 
uht rooms 

bedrooms and attractive varden 
» essential Berks, Wilts, Dorset or 
th yn to i3 York Sti , Covent 
edi te possession, Norman Court, 
’ High ct ss School with accommodation 
nds in a healthy situation, ) feet 
’ rhe Property is also suitable for an 
1 Club.--For further Partienlars and 
ONAS AND SONS, Land Agents, Cam- 
1S Suffolk 5 , Pall Mall ast, London, 
— — . 





‘ia and “Wanted. 





TNRIVERSEITRY O F DUR H Ye M. 
U (DURHAM DIVISION.) 

The Council of the Durham Colle in the University of Durham will rtly 
appoint a LECTURER IN E DUC \TION ata salary of £300 per annum to commence 
duties in October, 1925, and invite applications which must be received not later 
than May Loth, 1925. ep 

For terms and conditions apply to The HON. SECRETARY of the Joint Voard 
University Offices, Nort! i Bailey, Durham, 

vend April, 1925 


ANTED in ‘September, HE 
School for Girls, GRAHAMSTOY 
Communicant 


n Mar 


W 


with board and lodging 
to Miss FOWLER, Que 


garet s Sch 


AD-MIST R Es 
VN ™ uth Afri i 
Apply, in first instance, 

1,5 rough 


S for the Dioox esan 


Bed £400 per anoum 
before May ltth, 





740 


THE SPECTATOR, 


[May 2, 1995, 














————..., 
——— 
. 
| 8 Smee DISTRICT COUNCIL Or CHISWICK T. MARY’S HALL, BRIGHT Ox, 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT. ; A School ior Girls, with special endowme ‘nts for Daughters of the Clergy. y 

‘The above Council invite applications for the appointment of Senior Assistant | by a Governing Body. » Managed 
at the Public Library. Salary grade “B” of the Council's scale, commencing The School stands well above the sea, in large and beautiful groun ls. The tra 
£122 Os. per annum, ris sing (oubject to satisfactory servic ry the Ist April, 1926, includes preparation for : niversity Scholarships. a 
to £130 per annum and on the Ist April, 1927, to grade “© commencing at £130 Head-Mistress, Miss F. L. GHEY, Oxford Hon. Mods, (Classics), M.A Londor 
per annum, and thence by annual increments of £10 to £2 00 per annum with Civil For Prospectus apply - the SECRETARY. . 
Service scale of bonus in addition. p . E 

A _ bonus on £122 10s, is £84 10s. 9d., thus making a commencing salary anaes RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
of £207 5 CHISLEHURST, KENT. = 

The —— = — he Rasa elects: Ramage wong Aa padidnte ey ¢ —— Opening of New Buildings. For vacancies in September, 1925 sunt tes 
c samination ”v ve ounce edica leer for we purpose oO 1 HEAD-MISTRESS. Ppl 
Superannuation Scheme. hed , ‘ , = 

Candidates must be over 21 years of age. have had at least three years recen r . ‘ > | r ‘ ? > ’ es, 
experience in a public library and hold the certificates of the Library Association for i\ H E G R.. A N ‘ G K, a B ( X T O XN, 
cataloguing and classification. }OA RDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Applications in candidates’ own hand-writing, stating age and experience, must Head-Mistress : Miss L. (. DODD. 





he reecived by the undersigned, with copie ~g not more than three recent te sstimonials, 
by 10 am. on TUESDAY, Sth MAY, 192! 
¥ REDK. FERNTHOUGH, 
Clerk of the Council. 
Town Hall, Chiswick, W. 4 


vind April, 1925, 


C ORNWALL 


REDRUTH 





EDUCATION 


COUNTY 


COMMITTE 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Wanted, as early 
Juaior Form subjects 
Seale, £108 — E385, 
Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 

cnuvelope) from the HEAD-MASTER, County School for Boys, Redruth. 
Education Department 


as possible an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach French and 
one who can help with school games preferred, 








County Hall, Truro. 
April 27th, 1925 
QUEEN'S (HIGH) SCHOOL, CHESTER. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 


é ie 
The present Head-Mistress retiring, “the | Governors will appoint a Successor to 
take Office on September Ist. Commencing Salary £550, with annital increments 
of £25 ing to £650, subject to the Burnham Seale 
Applic ants must be Graduates of a Unive rsity of the United Kingdom or Ireland, 
and should send in applications by May Isth. Further particulars irom 5. FP. 
SPRANG, Clerk to Governors, St. Werburgh Chambers, Chester. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 

for the University Chair of Greek tenable at University College. Salary 

£800 (plus a gratuity of £100).— Applications (12 copies) must be received not later 

than first post on May 27th, 1925, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University 

of London, South Kensington, London, S.W. 7, from whom further’ partic ulars 
may be obtained, 














Bracing climate. 
garden, 3 
MISTRESS. 


+ lea GLRLS?’ 


Climate 


Preparation for Matriculation and lntermediat 1 _ 


rs . Exams 
tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymnasium Apply the HEAD 





a, 
SCHOOL, SEASCALR, 


bracing and sunny 


A sound education on Public School lines. PREPARATORY SCHOOL * 
8 to 13 years. UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 — a 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathing 


Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester, Piverpont ‘ 
For illustrated prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 





’ , Praises 
OODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS..-WESTERN — DIVISION 
Provost: Rev ETHERINGTON, — Wrington, Somerset 


roe * , 
HEATHERTON 
1. HARTNELL, M.A, (Oxon.,). 


H IGH FIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 


Principal— Miss Wallis 
Residential School for Girls. Tele. : 


S. KATHERINE’S, 


PARK, TAUNTON He 
Miss E. 4 


Fees £150, girls over 14, 


id- Mistress 
e180 





——_, 


Trivate * Watford 616." 


te IRONSIDE’S BU 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 


Prospectus on application. 73 Gower Strect, W.C.1 


N RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel.: Vict 
Full particulars on application. 
tibw~-s SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, 
Staffs. Good all-round education for limited 
charming country residence, 650 ft. above sea level. Principals: 
M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS. 





REA U. 





( OLLEGE, 


sud 











near Oakamoor, 
number of Girls ig 
Miss PICKARD, 




















AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique Training | 7. HE DOWNS SCHOOL SEAFORD, 
in Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom- nes ; 
mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Department.— Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STU oss TS’ CAREERS ASSO- Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford 
CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C. Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
‘it S': HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.— Boarding School for Girls 
; * kK in the Lake District. Principal—Miss WHEELER. 
Lectures, Scholarships, &c. Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desir 
NIVERS ITY Oo F LONDON. YHE LAURELS, RUGBY. 
A Course of Three Lectures on “* Some New Methods in The Study of Primitive High-class Boarding School for Girls, ” Entrance Scholarship Examination May 
Man " will be given (in English) by Professor A. VAN GENNEP (ot Paris) at the | 19th and 20th, 1925.--For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPALS, 


ECONOMICS & POLITICAL SCLENCE (Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C. 2) on Tuesday, MAY Sth, Thursday, MAY 7th, and Friday, May sth, 
1925, at 5 pan. At the first Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor E, A. 
Westermarck, Ph.D., LL.D. (Martin White Professor of Sociology in the University). 
ADMISSION PREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF 




















LDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Reuistrar. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
c SPECIAL LECTURES, SUMMER TERM, 1925. 
YVHE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCRATES, PROFESSOR K. f. SPALDING, MLA, 
Mondays, at 2.30 p.m., beginning on May 11th. 
Further »articulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 45-15 Harley 
Street, W. 2 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 
Birmingham (Ling’s *wedish System) offers complete Teacher's Training 


(Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacresse, Cric ket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, 
Hygiene, Physiology, &e. Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. 





JROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KE NSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman and Hon. Seerctary, Mr. C, G. Montefiore, MLA. Hon, ‘Treasurer: 
Mr. W. LU. Ouston.—Por information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants 
from the Board of Education apply to the ro Miss BE. KE. LAWRENCE, 





Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
4 HINDHEAD, SURREY 
Bracing climate, Good education. 
Toad-Mistress: Mies F. M. 8, BATCHELOR (Oxf, Hons. 


BRISTOL. 
THE CLERGY, 





GIRLS. 


Sch.). 





2+ BRANDON’S 
s SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF 
RIsHoOPSs, THE Bishop oF BRistor, AND ELEVEN oTurr B! 
Potroness : THe DUCHESS OF BEATFORT, 


HOPS, 


Patrons; THE Arc: 





W T WORT H. 
‘ada RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., DD, 

Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing 
Entrance Scholarships 
Prospectus fron the 


Bournemouth Bay, 


PRINCIPAL, 
Bournemouth Collegiate 


Wentworth College Road, Bourne 
Schools, Ltd 








Boys’ Schools and Séllenes. 


REGHORN ASTLE 

Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A., and R. W 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Colinton, Midlothian, prepares boys for 








SCHOOLS, 
BURTON, M.C., B.A, 


Dreghorn Castle, 
Dartmouth, 


Public Schools and 


UPPER SCHOOT,, 





Craigend Park, Liberton, Midlothian, 
14 and over prepared for the Universities and all Prel. Exams 
Prospectuses from the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburg! 
or the HEAD-MASTERS. 





LDENHAM SCHOOL,--Six 
of the value of £50 each will be 
the HEAD-MASTER, Aldenham School, 


] EADING SCHOOL, SERKSHIRE., 

Head-Master G. H. KEETON, M A. 
dixsth Form Master at Fettes College), 
ities, Army, Navy, ta all ome or 
iwlide two of £100 to Oxtord Fine 
Physical 


or seven Entrance 
offered early in June. 
Elstree, Herts, 


Scholarships 


Particulars from 





_ 


(late 
Preparation for U 
Teaving Scholarships ir 





Business ¢ 
buildings, i 








Chapel, ye i Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swit 
Bath, and Armoury, Fees from £75 s1 per annum,.-—Particulars may be obtait 
from the BURSAR. 





U P P INGHAM SC HOOL. A Qualifying Examination will be 





held on May 25th, 1925, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, vi 
TWO or THREE of £85 to LTO per annum, and FOUR or FIVE of £60—£350 pe 
annum, Entries close May 20th.—-For further particulars and entry forms apply 





















Head Mister > Miss BE. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon, (late Classical Lecturer, Westfield 
College, University ot Loudon) 
Fee £70—£72, including Medical Attendance, Music (Piano and Class Singin), aad 
Laundry. 
Bursaries are given in special cases, 
A few girls, not daughters of Clergymen, are received on hi terms 
Targe Gr ds, with Gymnasium, Art Room, Tennis Courts, i and Play s Field at 
Westbury: Healtiiy position 
Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarsh‘ps), and for ether 
Quatitving Examinations 
ONE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £35 per annum, will be awarded the result 
oi an Examination to be held in June, Age limit, LO—14 (inclusive), Only daughters | 
of Clergy of the Church of England are eligible, | 
Al Int wr this Examination must be scat in by May Iuth 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS for full particulars, i 


to the HEAD-MASTER. 

ARKFIELD Ss heal galeswade. -—Preparatory “chool fot 
boys Vaeancies for comin term. Unexciting but very h iultthv 1 
Exeeptionally geod diet. Individual attention. Low fees, Prospectus and be 

of photographs on applicati 
HOOL HOLT, NORFOLK. 


tRESHAM'S nf 

Bi SCHOLARSHIV EXAMINATION 
(25th and 26th May) 

r particulars, apply to the Head-Mast 


ified t ceive a Scholarship untess the Governors ar t . 





aesistance afforded . (Last day of entry loth May.) 
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— 
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will b 
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() TRINITY, TERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
Preparatory School for Boys, 
rs: SiR TESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Ge . Sir ERNEST DE 
FON PER CLE. M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esg., F. J. BOIS, Exo., Sin 
pRaTH rac ARTNEY, K.C.LB., AND THE Rev. G, O. ORGAN. SMITH. 
obORGE ” MasTER: THE Rey, G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.4., PHLD., FCS. 
= Catharin *s College, Cambridge; Lille University, France). 
‘ GRADUATE STAFF, 
echool stands in its own mag snificent grounds of 18 acres, Own Farm. Beauti- 
“imate, healthy situation, Every modern convenience, Electric light. 
sins poys TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS 
to the Head-Master, Dk. MO RGAN-SMITH. 


_ An y for Prospectus, &c., 


DRADFIE LD COLLEGE. 

June 16, 17, 1925, to award three 
Exhibitions of £50, six E xhibit ions of £40 , 
can be ied irom The SECRETARY, 


emia . uJ s 

OCKL ING TON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Entrance Scholarships 
School Fees, £75 n rannum. Exhibitions for sons of 
for boys under 13.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, P. C, 
John’s College, Cambridge. 


SCHOOL, near MAIDSTONE, RENT. 
scholarships of the value of £105 a year, 
and a Clothworkers’ Company's Exhibition 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. 
School, or to the Clerk, 53, Palace Strec 





-An Examination will be held on 

Foundation Scholarships of £100, four 
and one Exhibition of £30, Entry forms 
Bradfield College, Berks, 





tp June, £50—£20. 
Junior “House 
4. late Fellow of St. 


VALENCE 
1576 One or more 
value of £30 a year, 
awarded in July 
Head-master, at the 


clergy. 
Sands, 
YUTTON 
j Founded 
one or more of the 
£30 a year will be 
w W, HOLDGATE 
Westminster, 5. W. 


Or IDBRIDGE 
\ June 17th. FIVE 
and Prospectus from the HEAD-MASTER 


TELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. tecognized by 
Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, hh 
facing Dartmoor. — ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CAD 
_— Head-Master: H. V, PLUM, M.A. 


a ee aK . . 
TINGS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. - —~An Examination 
will be held on June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th for three Entrance Scholarships of 
50, £40 and £30, For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
{HURCHER'’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
C Head-Master, fF. E. Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S. (late of Oundle School), Fees, 
£95 $8, 10d, per term All applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY, 


{ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE.—An Examination will be 
by held during the first week in July, 1925, for the awarding of One Scholar- 
alue £100, and Six Scholarships, ‘Value £60 downwards, open to boys under 








Scholarship Exam., 
Particulars 


SCHOOL, SUFFOLK. 


Scholarships from £33 to £68 per annum, 





the 
above 




































thea 2 June Ist, 1925. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete for one 
of the Scholarships, but a higher standard of work will be expected. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER 
—<—$<—$<—$—— —_—__——__—— H 
iT. EDMUND'’S CHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
K Fine healthy situation High vzround overlooking City, 
Iwenty acres of playing flelds, Separate Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, «ec, 
I ectus write to Rev, W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A.. Head-Master, 
« EDWARD a HOO L. 
BURY SI EDMUNDS 
Scholarships of £9 per ann., open to boys under 15 One Exhibition 
restricted to sons of officers deceased on active service, Examina- 
tion th June, 1925 
Further rp ir ticular. from HE A} MASTES R 


he. 


Pribate Cuition, 





OHN BURL Ss © KLOCUTLON SCHOOL, 
eo) Voice CuLrure. REcITING, PUBLIC SPKAKING, PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 
Apply SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, London, » WAC. 1. Tel. Museu im 2 336. 





Scholastic Agencies. 
AND TUTOR 


information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
n (free of charge) to parents stating — requirements (kind of school, 
eality _—_ rred, range of fees, &c.) t 





‘ceo 8 & S&S Bie 





“Reliable 
will be give 
age of pupil, lc 


essrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTL EY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, aD 
Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 





complete guide to Schools in existence, 


post free 3s. 


Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most 


price 2s, 6d., 


Authors, 


Cppetriting, &e. 





] ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
Successful authors should communicate with 
film rights for sale, The only English Agency in Los 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 
| oe WANTED. £25 
STOCKWELL, Publisher 
Est. No re 


Ronald Massey if they have 
Angeles, the world 


S.W. 1. 





free. 
scriptions 


Particulars 
London, MSs, all de 


offered. 
Hill, 


cash 
29 Ludgate 
ading fees 


A UTHORS’ MSS. Typewritten intelligently, promptly and accur- 
ately, 10d. per 1,000 wds. ; carbon copies, 3d. per 1,000. Plays 1s. per 1,000 wads, 
—~MONA STUART, i4 Road, Wandsworth SW. 18. 

CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 


work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for partic ulate 
and free lesson to (Dept. T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague St., London, W.C. 


ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
Bj to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
Iiustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 


85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
i Weber R TING.—9d. 


MSS., Plays, ete. Prompt 
and expert work assured, 
Ipswich. 


also required. 1898, 





Frewin Common, London, 














1000 words, 


Many testimonials.—Miss DEtlH, Tattingstone, 





fbr metre re per 1000. . Prompt and careful work. 
Also Duplicating -WEATHERLEY, Ampfield Vicarage, Romsey, Hants, 








Botels, Bydros, Xr. 


EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the P eople’ 3 Refreshment House Association, Ltd, 





I 
N 


room; 
shops, churches. 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. 
OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel)—ONLY Hotel 


adjoining 18-hole Golf Course; stands high; magnificent sea-views every 
Excellent cuisine; electric light; gas-fires in bedrooms, Easy reach sea, 
Charabancs to all parts, Good Fishing. Terms, 4} to 84 guineas, 


George's He use, "193 Regent Street, W.1. 








inclusive, according to room and season, Special week-end terms to golfers, ‘Tcle- 
phone: 189 Sidmouth. 
OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. 





A Private Residential Hotel, most pleasantly 
looking Hyde Park, facing south. Close to Tube and "bus routes, 
decorated and beautifully furnished on the lines of a private louse. 
telephones in all bedrooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 12s 
per day, or from 4 guineas weckly (single); 7} guineas (double) inclusive. 

Tele _Teleph me: Pad dington S083. 


situated on a quiet corner over- 
Recently re- 
(ias fires and 


. 6d, 





Court 























ty MBERLAND HOUSE HOTEL, 51 and Earl's 
Square, 8.W.5.—Central, pleasant situated, good fete ! large public 
rooms : comfort the keynote. From 25 gui neas fariff S. HOt RSP OOL, 
;; VARLY SUMME R (or longer) in 8S. DE — Lads would 
like one or two quiet people (preferably workers n uy rest), as paying 
ou ‘. Beautiful air, glorious scenery, overlooking =, id 1. Terms 
moderat Lox 1283, Spectator Otlice, 15 York Street, W.t 
| ogee 3URGH.— Guests received in large Mansion House. 
Central, extensive grounds, tennis, golf, racquets, motor, own farm and 
rom 4 n produce Se — tables From 3 Guineas. Early booking necessary, 
Hius, gh seed ctus, Apply HOUSEKEEPER, St Leo mard’s Ho Paikeith Road. 
NE XPE NSIVE SU NSHINE. Thos e who “dike to sit on 
ample sands by day and sleep at night to the tune of the way should spend 
their holiday at the Hotel des Falaises, EQULHEN, 34 miles from Boulogne sur Mer 
Special terms in May and June, lower even than the moderate ones of Anqust. 
Sees, he, 
HENRY LUNN, LTD. 


Sic 


PALESTINE, EGYPT, PATMOS, SMYRNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ATHENS. 
£919 6 GOLF, BELGIAN COAST, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail, 
£15 4 6 MONTREUX, SWISS RIVIERA, 14 days’ Hotels and Rai 


BRUNNEN, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail. 
Illustrated Booklet post free. 


ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.1 


£15 1 0 


5 H.R. 





ABOUT HROOLS., AT 
CONTINENT, and TUTORS' ESTABLISHMENTS, 
ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 

is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., | 


DVICE 
HOME or on the 


DOMESTIC 


$6 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Rege nt 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
They will also be glad to supply full information about 
Economy, Secretarial Work, | 


Messrs, Ciabbitas, 
Principals in the country. 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE PARENTS, 


GIRLS. 


WHATEVER IS MADE TO 


BOYS 








AN D 


WCHOOLS FOR 
b TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 


CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutor 1 this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (fre 

i u f the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea ot fees should be given, 

J. 5. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C. 4. 





{ ( i 0 O L oa 
=; 


] 

, ‘ | 

ot charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 
i 

| 

\ 


I ls of Excellent SCHOOLS & TUTORS, 
ADVICE (gratis) from 
\ ROSS, M.A I. ¢ 1. (20 vears’ Experience 
BURROW'S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
‘ vers of ** Schools of England,” &e.) 











FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 732, 


Wbolemeal, &c. 


HOLEMEAL FLOUR guaranteed to containevery particle of 


the wheat, It makes the vitalizing germ bread of our forefathers the true staff 








of life. Also pure stoneground flour. both flours made with the old-fashioned stones 
by water power 7 Ib. cartons, 3s. 3d. post free, —-BREWHURST MILLING Co,, Loxwood, 
Sussex 





connexion 


Suffolk. 


3-years’ 
Southwol a, 


Orders for Home-made Cakes; 
DELMI, Waverley, Reydon, 


ANTED. 


\ ° West End Clubs, 











Miscellaneous. 











Z£msa G Bes PU B_E eS & 2 BR 2s 
C NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE, In over 50 colours, 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration. 
For yeaa and particulars write 
ALTER ¢ ARSON & SONS Battersea, London, S.W. 11. 
COME THING | NE W ror BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
FETES, EXHIBITION br Handsome, novel, Hand-col red Potters 
: lassware, Travs, Tea-pot Star ‘ — til 1 + assured to p of our 
Vas .. Bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Pea-p Every piece HAND-COLOURED, 
Seautiful colourings, Bie profits Customer write * Potts ipplied = w 
much admired and t betore anytl e] ji w had und mot deman A 
beforehand w h been safe in Avil iti 1 tim i 1 ul 
Write for full details, RAIN LON POTTERY Ct i - 
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REAL SAVING.—WE TURN 
COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new 
garments for free estimate, or we collect.- 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16, "Phone : 


SUITS, OVERCOATS, Ladies’ 

Descriptive price list free or send 
LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept. Ao, 
Clissold 4777. 


New clothes also made, 


Lennart nama nanyepenetgnyee sae peneny tpn 





eA A eA A hes 











Unshrinkable 
ostumes, Coats and Hose, 


Scotch-Woven 
ind Silk. = ¢ 


THEENIC 
A 


Wool, Silk and Wool, 














UNDERWEAR. in 


DIRECT from 


NINETEENTH. 


| 





MAKERS, Patterns and Prices Post Free. — Dept, 27, Athcenic Mills, Hawick Scotland, C : . N _ F ‘ | R Y 
. GS for WATER GLASS, a speciality. Is. 8d. per doz. 
ny quantity, carriage paid.—reenfield Poultry Farm, Ltd., Liphook, Hants. AND AFTER = 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, |__| . : 
iP Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work = CONTENTS FOR MAY: - oa 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free-—HENRY Lb. WARD, S57 Mortimer Street, | Lord Curzon: a Personal Recollection Jz 
Loudon, W. 1, " sero gee ~ayes ee sane : “Sponges : = 
sacar: | fy Sir Francis YOUNGUUSBAND, K.C.S.1., K.C.LE 
r we verenen " any ‘ , ~ 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. Hishest Value j Our Industrial Position. Ry Joun R. Remer, MP 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinued on Vuleanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s, on sos : " 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or oifer by return. HH offer not accepted, parcel The Alcohol Question in Sweden. 
returned post free. Best prices paid fox ey Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken | by Einar Rosennore (Deputy Mana Directo 
or Otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. » the Stockhol Swot j 
S$. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester, Estd, 1850, in the Stockholin System). 
2 hee x ee —— SS Pt a ea Cotton-Growing within the Empire. 
mS !— Cockroaches, Blackbeetles are loathsome, hard to | By Frank Wortruincros, C.B.E. | 
exterminate except in the right way—by using Wlattis, the only easy Sto « ~ Bae Aa pst 
guaranteed infallible renmieds Vins 1s. 40., 2s. 6d., 4s. Gd., pest tree from Sole Makers : India and Its Languages. es eee : ae ; i 
HOWAKTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shottield, or Chemists, BOOTS’ Branches By Sir Georce A. Grinrse KCLLE, j 


Stores. Larger Sizes for lower rates 


‘ \port, 














68th Edition. 


The Human Hair: 


Why It Falls Off or Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, Author of “ Uric Acid and the 


Hair”; “The Hair and the Nervous System”; ‘ Alopecia 
Areata"; “ Anwmia and the Hair,” etc. 


“ This book is the outcome of a lifelong experience in the diagnosis 








and treatment of ali sorts and de eriptions of Hatr and Sealp sAil- 
ments. Based on highly sctentific research, the information 1 ven 
in a simple, helpful and interesting style.”—Medteal Record. 

* Everybody shoul! read this litt! book.” tsman, 
Send at once fur a FREE Presentation Copy of this valu:ble littie 


Lbyok to:- 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 37), 


117 St. George’s Read, Belgravia, Lendon, S.W.1. 


Phone: Victorma 2215. 

















WISDOM FOR WOMEN. 


















The Religion of the Undergraduate : 
| (1) By en Oxford Undergraduate. 
NbDY, | 








By ARREEN GrRt 
(2) By a Cambridge Undergraduate. 
By A. G. G. C. Penrreatn, 
Marx or Christ ? By the Rev A. Nairn, Litt.D. 
As a Biologist Sees It. By R. C. Punsertt, F.R.S, | 
‘The Charm of the Woodlerk. 
By EK. W. Henpy (Ernest Blak 
Mayers, Mayings and Maypoles. 
By G. CLARKE Nerran 4 
Rugby Footbell To-Day. By D. R. Gent. [35 
Visitors to England in Olden Days. 
By C. Hacrerc Wricnutr, LL.D 
The Present State of the Drame. 
By Grorce H. B 
Some Writers of the Eighteenth Century. | 
By Captain &. C. Cox 
A Turning Point in History. By F. J. P. Veare. 
CONSTABLE: _Londoa Bombay Sydney. 3s. net. | 

















There comes to every Woman an intensely Critical Period a Timo of Tran- ee: , - - 
sition—a Time of manifold Changes—with problems and difficulties of its j 
own. She becomes liable to fits of depression; her nerves seem intolerably <—e nee —— 
strained, and her tcrmer serenity forsakes her; she experiences dizziness, | 
Palpitations, rushes of blood to the head, tacsitude—in shert, a multipticrt; | 
ef troubles which perplex and bewilder ter. #2 4 RR "= 
ee en eee ee anes seemneniors “THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES. 
\ i u g titi 1 poading 
“THE CRITI AL F 4 4? ‘BLACKWOOD 
E c AS E 6 ONAN, Gs. 8d. ‘as Free. : 
Mr. Walter M. Gallichan, the a with and | FOR MAY. 
Kelpi manner, and cous yu vat information for wan a a Wolken 
have sale red su me die H 3 ? z COs { 
The volume is well vouched for, The Dinosaurs Egg. Bs 
as the following extracts bespeak : I. Uncle Bliss. If The Py» amy. 
Brit th Me tical Jour? “A quantiiy of commonsense instruction and advi His Excellency the Bull. By Geor Ada 
‘ ig Mirror: T! i . i la’ che r oe ene a ma a man on the Dead Men’s Tales. > By B . . i 
. verge of the menopen il. Vhe Last Voyage of Caopiain Kidd 
Glasqow Herald: Highly iustruc tive, and well v | Babette. By K a4 
i ‘ 4 
Health Promotion, Ltd. 2 Eien Foe, Patras, Londo a, t F in Laplond—VE-EX. cord Ceo 
Book Catalogue and S| n ( and Lfficier l From the Gite Re: rrettable nn ident. 
upon reque 3 I M 
* A Little Sail.” DB 
The Spice [slands. By | 114 v. 
- The Adveatures of Captain Ivan Koravitch. Late ol 
: . ay 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW Sr ogee Sein dow, 
By Victor L. Whit 
| en INDU STRIAL OUTI Pi 1925, 3/6 net. IX. How the Captain conducted frimself at the 
| i ’ XN a . is “# 
By The Right Hon. C. A, McCURDY, K.C. Bartle of Wu-Sing-Kau. 
| THE DISEASE 0} INDIAN. DY ARCHES Musings without Method 
By The Right Hon. Lord OLIVIER, K.C.M.G., C.B. Lord Balfour's Entry into Jerusalem—Zioni-mir—The Hebrew 
THE GERMAN "pol ISH FRONTIER. By H. W iLSON HARRIS Uaiversity—The Paradox of Samuel Pepys—Disrist and Naval 
THE REFUGEE PROBLEM. By PERCY ALDEN Secretary—tilis Work at the Admiralty Cfiice—Ilis Friends and 
EMPIRE SETTLEMENT AND UNE _ w OYMENT his Diversions—Evelyn’s Tribute—Vir. Augustus, a German 
W. HARBUTT DAWSON Pepys—" Oo the Road with Welllingta on.” 
CONSTANTINOPLE & ANGORA, By. GEORGE YOUNG, M.V.O. . * Life ee be dull without ‘| 
A TWISTED MASTERPIECE. “We enjoy every line of Blackwo 
eae ‘ By Professor GIL BERT NORWOOD ‘It is an unfailing source of enjoyment ‘o 1 
| THE NONCONFORMIST MOSLEMS OF ALGANI Sdecctens nti: at: ne eek Sdeend con. laa 
; By MARG ZARET HASLUCK ein cctinn ™ weet toe sank Ghoailibe foe Mie. veadhy.-oc. Wok 
| THE MEANING OF BOLSHEVISM. By “SPECTATOR ” anaes Tee ‘ 5 cal sarangi dria tie: alice 
| ANDREW CARNEGIE AND HIS TRUSTS. rican “Wy NS 
By ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES thu ae ee On 
‘TURNING THE WORLD UPSIDE DOWN.” By WILLIAM HILL iia ——_ 
NAPOLEON'S * MAJOR-GENERAL,” sence thee ea 
By PERCY CROSS STANDING s - 
bien Se CARNENG BOY, EMPLOYED AN 1 
j NEMPLOYED By the Rev. SPENC ER J. GIBB SSS eee —_——_— 
| OTFORD: THE STORY OF A KENTISII VILLAGE. | 
By FRANCIS WATT ! 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE CLASGOW | FIRST PUBLIC APPEAL FOR 70 YEARS. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS j ‘. - 
THE MAGDACLEN HOSPITAL since 1755 has Rescued 




















_THE KEY TO KESWICK 
wi ip nts for tl comi July Convent.on, is 
ay ‘ op . 25 Paternoster Row, =.C. 4 











and Trained, Free of Charge, 15,600 Girls. 


| £10,000 wanted for Urgent Reconstruction. 
| DO HELP US. 


i ianeaal 
THE WARDEN, MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, Streatham, L 
Lankers: Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49 Charing 


INDON, 


ross, 


S,.W.16, 


LONDON, &.W.1, 





THE 
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By \ 
EGA 


Minist 
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THE TWO QUEENS’ BOOK 


THE COUNTRY THAT I LOVE 


An Exile’s Memories 


By MARIE, QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. Illustrated by 
FLIZABETH, QUEEN OF GREECE 15/- net 


Paris 


+» George Wharton 
Edwards 


(Tandsomely iilustrated 42,- net) 








THE RECOLLECTIONS OF | A New Volume of the Miriam | 


Series. 


A HAPPY LIFE | | THE TRAP 


py MAURICE. FRANCIS 
FCAN, late United States | By DOROTHY M. RICHARD- 


| 

| 

Minister to Denmark. With 24 | SON, Author of “ Revolving | 
! 

| 

| 

| 





jifustrations. 16,- net. Lights,” ete. 7/6 net. 


You emaion HARBOTTLE ! | 
loves Paris in all its aspects and has 

You will not forg et YOUNG coal a pete ho perl “toe od 
WINKLE ior NOVEL 77 S| (| charm of “ la ville luimiére.”’ The author is 
distinguished as an artist, and one of the 

ACROSS EUROPE WITH SATANELLA series of delightful illustrations in colour 
By CLARE SHERIDAN |} and monotone, which will appeal to every 


With 45 Photographs 15/- net | lover of Paris 





A beautiful book by one who knows and 





most striking features of the book is the 





















GERALD DUCKWORTH & Co., Ltd., 


3 Henrietta Strect, LONDON, W.C. 2. | HUTCHINSON & Co | 














A AAAI ASR RAR AAAIT LETS) 


A GOOD ENVIRONMENT 


a men find it advisable to modify their 
original environment, no matter how good 
it is “Th best way to do this is to read 
great literature extensively. 


ie 
NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS SERIES. 


Thirty-five volumes have been published. 


Price 10/6 each. 




















JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE TRIAL OF 
KATE WEBSTER 


Edited by 
ELLIOT O’DONNELL. 





You will know the older masterpieces 
fairly well, but we can probably guide 
you gor to the new books which are 
worth whil 


nd for copy of Monthly list of Books 


J.& E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones— Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 





RECENT VOLUMES: 








PI PLN AEN I IALININ CA Neill Cream. A. J. Monson. 
The vail George Joseph Smith. Mary, Queen of Scots. 
FORTN I G HTLY REVIEW Mrs. Maybrick. Steinie Morrison. 
e| Dr. Crippen. The Seddons. 
\ OF KEDLESTON. By Sin T. A. R. Pe nig tp. William Palmer. The Wainwrights. 
HE GEI m Nore *. ~ - : P. eens Burke and Hare. Dr. Pritchard. 
ANY? Ry“ Avan” Bywaters & Thompson. Adolf Beck. 
en ae ee ‘yt be F Mauss Henry Fauntleroy. 
b CATULLUS. By FAL Wri deciusiniaande 
ee ener ee by Cor P. A. Sinnern, Pamphlet containing particulars of the Series 
TATE: SOME INTERNAL hess gn See ee sent post free on application to the Publishers : 
eee ee tcc tio. WILLIAM HODGE & CO., LTD., 
STIG. Hy May Baten 12 BANK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Cart. J. F. S. Ross = 
IAL CHAMBER. By Water Lennarp. AND AT LONDON AND GLASGOW. = 
ir) PURI By S. M. ELLs —— 4 
SE TE eS ee ae 





LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL. Limited. 
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MESSRS. 





LONGMANS & CO.’S 





BRITISH BIRDS 


WRIT 


TEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.ZS. 


In Four Volumes. 


Volume I., with 48 Full-page Colour Plates. 
any rate in regard to British birds, acknowledged as the master, the one artist 


”"__Morning Post. 


** Mr. 


Archibald Thorburn is, at 


who can combine in just proportion the conflicting requirements of the artist and the naturalist. 


With 192 Plates in Colour. 
Demy Svo. 
16s. net. 


LIST, 


£3 3s 


Now Ready. 


» net, 





MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS. A FELLOWSHIP OF ANGLERS 
STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF With Ilesteations, 8vo. 10s. 64, net 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY ; ae oe 
Before and after Rousseau THE AXE IS LAID_ 
By C. E. VAUGHAN, M.A., Litt.D., formerly Professor of By JOHN MAC KWORTH. Crown 8vo. 7s Gd. re 
English Literature in the University of Leeds. Edited by A. G. A real thriller with many breathless episode 
LITTLE, M.A., F.B.A. In Two Volume:. &vo. 42s. net. The B 
. - I—From Hobbes to Hume, with Portrait and Memoir. THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1924 
‘ol. 1f.—F rom Burke to Mazzini, with a List of the Writings i Gheviess ok Pubic: Feces. ot Pleme and Abroad tox Sc ites 
a — Vauy by H. B. gga gay: MA. * 1924. Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. 8:0, 305. net 
é ork that it t t Melhish schoiar- 
ship.” " . wot 9e a permanent credit to [_nglish schoia THE DRINK QUESTION : — 
m iL ? 
THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT E-xtracts from the Debates in the House of Pps — 
By the late MARK HOVELL, M.A., 2nd Lieutenant, June 30, July 8, July 24, 1924. soe 
Sherwood Foresters, and Lecturer in Military Hi tory im the With a Foreword by The Bisho p of Oxf oe i oe ae 
University of Manchester. by Lady France Sal = 2 : { ee" ey ape 
Edited and Compiled, with a Memoir, by Professor T. F. Seitaaies, Ge. 1 sew eg 9 o Bahep of 5 sna 
POUT. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Ovo. 6s. net. J. J. Mallon, and Mrs. Wintringham. 8vo. 6d eer 
Extracts from reviews of the First Edition: o " A } : 7 
“No future work on Chartism can be other than a dev —— THE MANOR AND PARISH RECORDS pa 
of Mr. Hevell’s work. It is lamentable that he she =, have been “ OF MEDMENHAM, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
unable to leave more than a ground plan, but he has be ynd all By ARTHUR H. PLAISTED. 
question left ‘the * ground plan."—-Th Times Literary Sups decal. With Ilustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 
“The best consecutive narrative yet published of an important THE ENGLISH VERSIONS OF 


historians of Chartism will 


Nation. 


nd future 
document.’ 


period, 
tietive 


The 
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vulhor 


A TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY TO THE 
WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE AND HIS 


FELLOW DRAMATISTS 


By EDWARD H. SUGDEN, M.A., B.Sc 


go to it as 


Lit.D.. A 


ean 


A contribut: 
in Cokeak 
O.V.M., Professor of Enelish | 
With Four Plates. 8vo. 21s. 


THE 


By 


ociate 
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m to the History of the FE. 
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net. 


ANGLICAN REVIVAL 
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of Owens Celleze, Menchester, and Master cf Queen's College, c ’ . 
: p anos bs Studies in the Oxford Movement 
IY ersity of | le! pouTRE, oO. « 3s. et. eas 
IRON AND. STEEL IN vais By the Rev. YNGVE. BRILIOTH, D.Phil. Lectu: 
” - ani a ween Church History in the University of Uppsala. With a Pr 
THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 
By TItOMAS SOUTHCLI IFFE ASHTON, M.A., Senior Svo. 16s. net. 
Lecturer in Economics in the Universiiy of Manchester. THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND 
{ ations : s. I 2 
“Ws ‘can mages coghegeecige TE a ee a a THE HEBREW PROPHETS 
manufacture of on or not, can ry ad this elo quen nt litt —_ RB agegg J. bys go yon B + 
without e ich throws a vivid licht upon the ambitions an Vith a foreword by Fi. Crichtor filler. M.A., M.D 
ae ugcles of ot aan pronase ; aaal te ag sO m ch about the csdatidens Preface by Rev. W. R. Matthew M.A., D.D. 
of life ia England a few centuries ago.’"—Cellicry Cuerdien, Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 3s. 6d. act. Cloth, 6s. net. 
SAMUEL OCLDKNOW AND THE WONDER OF LOURDES 
THE ARK WRIGHTS What It Is and Wha “ It Means 
The Industrial Revolution at Stockport and Marple. By JOHN OXE AM. With | Re diate 
By the late GEORGE UNWIN, M.A., M.Com., Profesor of Feap 8vo. Paper co » Is. Gd. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Economic History in the University o! Manchest z ACH iz 
With Chapters by Arthur Hulme end George Taylor, M.A. — TEACHING iG os = le _— NHEAD 
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himself had been aware of the truth here, that a man is 


never to count himself a genius—he is to prove himself a 
genius. “It is a dangerous sign when a man shudders at 
his own self, be it that famous Caesarian shudder or the 
shudder of genius which applies to this case, when the incense 
of sacrifice, which by rights is offered to a God alone, pene- 
trates into the brain of the genius, so that he begins to waver 
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Ta ‘ TEE AT FING and to look upon himself as something superhuman.” The 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS Pack cestasy in Nietzsche was this he felt . himself as man 

Nietzsche (Alan Porter) .. oe. os oe i 747 the possibilities of greatness which are in mankind: he saw 
The Mushroom Story ae a a ” .. 749 that everywhere supreme genius remains to be achieved. He 
New Essays by Hazlitt (Richard Church) ae .. 749 Was conscious in himself of the universe of faculties which 
The Manners of Primitive Man ~ = . 750  manhas in his power. And he was able to foreshadow a race 
the Poetry of Ronsard (Richard Aldington) .. .. 752 of men who should bring those faculties to fruit. Alas, for 
Medical Sociologs + . 5 754 that solitude! He committed a treachery upon his vision. 
The Tragic Comedians (J. Isaaes) be 4 756 Ile gorged himscif upon it. Ile sequestered himself in 
758 thought, and became as it were the last and only man. 
it was he that 


The Dream of India 


————— 





was 
that to himself it mattered nothing whether he was great or 


t was he to whom that destiny belonged : 


Oh, liar to himself! Ife knew, wrote, 


superman, he 


mall; that his gospel of superman was not Nietzsche super- 


NIETZSCHE . 
man; that his satisfaction was in work, not in phantasy, 
The Complete Works of Friedrich Nietzsche. Edited by not in self-hypnotism. But beeause of that flaw in his 
~~. Sa om vy. (Allen and Unwin, 18 vols. £7 Tbs. courage, because he never learnt to see in others as in himself 
ene I the faculties of manhood, because he was incapable of bearing 
his own part with dignity in the world’s struggle of individu- 


Fl I see thee deafened 
with the noise of the great men, and stung all over with the 
Admirably do forest and rock know 

Resemble again the tree which thou 
lovest. the broad-branched one—silently and attentively tt over- 
hangeth the sea. Where solitude endeth, there beginneth the 
markel-place; and where the market-place beginneth, there 
beginneth also the noise of the great actors, and the buzzing 
of the poison-flies. Flee, my friend, into thy solitude ; 
I see thee stung all over by the poisonous flies. Flee thither 
where a strong, rough breeze bloweth. Flee into thy solitude. 
Thou hast lived too closely to the small and the pitiable. Flee 
Towards thee they have nothing 
In- 


“Flee, my friend, into thy soliiude. : 
stings of the little ones. 
how lo be silent with thee. 


from their invisible vengeance. 
but vengeance. Raise no longer an arm against them. 
numerable are they, and it is not thy lot to be a fly-flap.” 


Is it you, Nietzsche, preacher of the will to power, judge 
their degree of self-mastery, who now faint before 


of men by 
retire to dream yourself into fresh 


pin-pricks and must 
courage ? “Do IT then strive after happiness? I= strive 
after my work.’ That was heroically said. But your 


work brings you to the market-place ; will you shrink back, 
in fear of your fellow-men? 

Nietzsche’s treachery was great: Nemesis took him and 
exposed him to ridicule. Ile was visited by eestasies, by 
knowledge so plain that nothing could convict him of error. 
He was full of energy : ** IT am not a man, I am dynamite,” 
he said of himself. And yet he shrank back from sneers and 
hostility, and could never share his vision easily and straight- 
Everything he wrote was 


forwardly, in its true economy. 
Ile was so 


ageed out of him by subterfuge and paradox. 
haunted by fear of repulse that it became necessary for 
ilways to mock at himself as he spoke. He must 
in every phrase, the pose of rebel and destroyer. 





him 
assuiinic, 
And he must keep the truth of his cestasies to himself. 

S) more and more he grew accustomed to cut himself off 
from the world, to keep up his assurance, not by intercourse 
with humankind, not by action, but by withdrawing into 
and contemplating the grandeur of his own image. 


with equanimity 
of another man, he was driven further into solitude, and he 


seized 


solitude of insanity. 


ilities, seeing with the eves of others, accepting rebuffs 


when he encroached upon the territory 


for himself more and more credit for his vision, 
at last into the unbroken 


Further into solitude, and further : 


beeame mad, and by that fact ridiculous. Every 


Ile 


miserable half-man could now point to him in seorn and 


laugh, not only at him, but also at his eestasy. The philosophy 


of superman, they could say, is megalomania ; the concept 
of man as capable of divinity, of supreme genius, of freedom, 
self-love : in Nietzsche there 
It is true: there were 


originates from a_ diseased 
were always the seeds of madness. 
always the seeds of madness in Nietzsche ; but they were 
in his buffoonery, not in his eestasy. But the 
proof of it? There is no proof to a man who does not care 
to see. Nietzsche had certainly, by his own folly, made 
his dear soul a laughing-stock to the shallow-minded. For 
it was the essence of his belief that man, by the subjugation 
of his appetites and the abolition of his prejudices, could 
become full man, free spirit, divinity ; that he could reduce 
the slaves of convention to gapings and services; that he 
could raise the level of the whole consciousness of humanity. 


where is 


See, then, the first fruits of his gospel! 

There was one thing worse than becoming ridiculous ; 
one greater treachery to his dogma. He became pathetic. 
It was against pathos and pity that he fought, too. His 
whole ethic was a new heroism. He would not stomach the 
gentle inanities of those who hold that idols have clay feet, 
that even in the greatest men there is something weak and 
foolish and attractive. So far, good. Perdition take 
all who search out evidence for the romantic heresy that 
They do it merely that we may be 


suo 


great men are babies. 
comfortable and unmoved and proprietary in the presence 
of genius. But Nietzsche was so anxious to be autonomous 
and self sufficient that he was even more terrified by love 
Hie was on guard the whole time lest his 


solitud 
Those eestasies were true enough: double and turn as he than by hatred. 
would, he was still tortured into forcing his vision through friends should take advantage of him and draw him into 
the bravgings and buffoonerics with which he attempted the contagion of their personalities by the ties of affection, 
to hide it. But more and more he dwelt alone, and more — Especially he was nervous with women. So much loving- 
and more his will bceeame phantasy. Openly and by con- kindness, so much maternal affection, so much tolerance, 
fessi he was. self-suflicient he believed that he could) = so much conservatism, dropped round him like a fog and 
support with case the detestation of mankind. To convince — half-stifled him. There was a sister of his, for example. 
himself of his strength, he spoke in challenges and offered She was good-hearted and respectable and religious, a very 
to take on all comers. And covertly, unconsciously, he was nice woman, indeed. And whatever Nietzsche said, let him 
bolscring up his vanity and bleeding for some sign of — blaspheme as loudly as he would, she knew that he, too, 
ereativ ss. was good at heart and was only behaving like a rebellious 
Woe to the man who feeds himself upon his own cestasies. child. It pained her, of course, when he was wild and incon- 
*T feel strong enough to cleave the world in two.’ Nietzsche — siderate : but it never weakened her devotion. Nietzsche 
wr to Strindberg. Well, it is not yet the time for ridicule. would show himsclf perfectly outrageous ; and she would 
Let amy man who feels so huge an incentive procced to forgive him, and try gently to reform him, and continue 
empl v his energies with humility and with a single purposeg her affection. He could bear it no langer : he, too, felt 
the ticg of blood; but he was determined to free himseli 


i cleave the werld in two before he boasts. Nietzsche 


let hi 


X UM 
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and to keep his soul inviolate. At last he succeeded in 
breaking with her. He had offended all his friends and had 
been abandoned by them: he makes it transparently clear 
to his sister that the bond between them is severed. And 
he breathes again. He has banished from his world the 
pervasive and debilitating dangers of womankind. Ile has 
sprinted round the corner and he is alone. 

But when he falls into idiocy and becomes helpless and 
once more a baby, his sister is at hand to tend him with 


her love to the end of his days. For ten years she devotes 


herself to his ease. He is uneonscious of her love; he is 
unconscious of everything. Once only in that ten years 
his mind stirs. “1, too, wrote a book,’ he exclaims 


querulously. Nemesis is at work as neatly as in a drama. 

Nietzsche, Nietzsche! To leave us a sentimental story 
like that! To call down upon your head sympathy in 
distress, the tear of affection, the feminine virtues! 1, for 
one, shall be true to your teaching. You shall find no pity 
and no forgiveness. 

So Fate has taken a hand in Nictzsche’s life and rewarded 
his contumacious egotism by making him absurd. He had 
striven desperately, but unwisely, for freedom: then he 
shall be bound in chains. He had put his tongue out at the 
world like a child : he shall have other attributes of childhood 
udded to him. Te had betrayed his vision : he shall become 
blind. His fault was at first no more than this —that he 
spoke in paradoxes. Ile had a positive doctrine to give, 
and he gave it by negative means. There are fifty dangers 
in the seeming innocent paradox. It contains more amuse- 
ment of expression than depth of idea. It depends for its 
effectiveness upon the destruction of an old value, not the 
inception of a new. It cries out not to be accepted seriously. 
And, worst of all, it gains easy converts. Nietzsche 
full of denials and rebellions and wickedness that a lazy 
man will read him with exhilaration. Here and there he 
will discover a good, subversive aphorism; he is sure to 
light upon the neat destruction of some already destroyed 
prejudice and glow with happy superiority. He will not 
observe that the paradox was born in agony and serves to 
cover up Nietzsche's sincerity. 

“To am terribly frightened,” Nietzsche confessed, * that 
one day FE shall be pronounced * holy. 1 refuse to be a 
I would rather be a clown. Maybe Tam a clown.” 


is sO 


saint ; 


He has done his worst to make himself a clown. Tle had 
un apocalypse of supreme greatness; and he would not 


part with it when he could avoid it. He speaks truthand acts 
the buffoon. He, who desired to be an analyst of the human 
mind, conducts himself as though he were a_ pathological 
ease from Dostoievski. And the result is that he had made 
works, literally, text-books for and 
criminals. 


his megalomaniacs 


I 

Let us attempt to enter into that ecstasy which Nictzsche 
has contributed to the world. It was burden and help to 
him, torment and bliss. And if he bore it awkwardly, i was 
yet his genius and his praise : though he strained and shook 
himself, nothing shall rid him of greatness. 

Every man is alone through all time in his awareness : 
there is a solitude which none can transgress. The universe 
pours through my senses and offers itself to my perception. 
In this solitude there is no “you and I” : 
* the whole universe and I.* And the universe is my rival 
and friend: it is the sole creature that exists other than T ; 
here the universe and JT are upon equal terms; for it is my 
universe and | am that universe’s perception. 


there is only 


Sometimes my universe seems stronger than TI; it comes 
to me in sensation and I cannot master it. At those 
moments LI call it pain; ¥ do my best to reject it, 
to be unconscious of it. Yet TI cannot succeed; for if 1 


were to reject my universe, 1, who am = awareness, would 
cease to exist. It is the consciousness of my frustrated will 
which makes me shrink from pain. And sometimes the uni- 
verse scems weaker than L; it seems to be bringing to me 
sensation in accordance with my will, and at these moments 
I call my universe pleasure. 

But in truth, in that solitude, neither Lam stronger nor my 
For sensation comes to me and I perceive it as 
I cai! it pain and try to reject it, but my refusal 
And that universe, my universe, can 


universe. 
it comes. 
cuppot vanquish it. 


<<" 
—— 


be perceived only by me, and as I perceive it, it j 
escape from the definition I place upon it. 


S° 


it Cannot 
I am stronger 


: - Sige in 
this—-the universe is in me as awareness : T am its contain 
° , ¢ eT, 
The two are one; Lam chair and table, you and vou 

z 2 : D YOu, sun, 
moon, and stars. Space is an extension of my body time 


the changing of my attention. I am weaker, too 
dictate what my universe shall be ; 
from moment to moment, I shall be. 

Give me, then, said Nietzsche, a love of my destiny 
welcome my universe with open arms. 


; 1 cannot 
no, it dictates What 
at, 


Pa . let me 
If it brings me p; 
‘ 4 a : a Pain, 
it shall no more be pain: for I shall not fight avaing it 
Pleasure shall not blind me to the nature of my riyal ond 
comrade through eternity. Pain and pleasure I shall receive 
as sensation, and FT shall greet them with no comment py 
my heart’s love. Every moment shall be clean and fhe. 
a . . . ’ 
for I will accept my destiny as it would have me accept its 

. ’ 
I shall accept it as my most worthy lover and beloved, 

And this he set as the measure of his amor fati: he woul 
take each moment of existence with such joy that he would 
wish to taste that moment again a million upon a million 
times, through all eternity. And this he set as the measure of 
morals; a man should act upon each occasion so that he 
could wish to repeat that action a million upon a million 
times, through all eternity :- 

* Oh, how could L not be ardent for Eternity, and for the marriage 
— ring of rings-- the ring of the return ?) Never yet have I found the 
woman by whom | should like to have children, unless it be this 
woman whom lL love; for I love thee, O Eternity! Fo 
thee, O Eternity ! 


1 love 


Ife saw himself and his universe, then, as a speck upon 
the wheel of the universe of universes.  LHlis life he would 
live with the expectation of an eternity of such lives: he 
would die * without trembling, buoyant rather with bliss” ;— 


*| come again with this sun, with this earth, with this eagle, 
with this serpent— not to a new life, or a better life, or a similar 
life; 1 come again eternally to this identical and seli-same life, 
in its greatest and its smallest, to teach again the eternal return of 
all things.” 


And what was the superman, then? It was none other 
than he who was in love with life and death and eternity; 
he who was so master ot his will that there was no pain and 
no sin and no shame to him. 


* What if a demon crept after thee into thy loneliest lonesomeness 
some day or night, and said to thee: * This life, as thou livest it at 
present, and hast lived it, thou must live it once more, and also 
innumerable times ; and there will be nothing new in it, but every 
pain and every joy and every thought and every sigh and al! the 
unspeakably small and great in thy life must come to thee again, 
and all in the same series and sequence-— and similarly this spid 


and this moonlight among the trees, and similarly this moment, 
and | myself. The eternal sand-glass of existence will ever be 
turned once more, and thou with it, thou speck of dust !*  Wouldst 


thou not throw thyself down and gnash thy teeth, and curse the 
demon that so spake % Or has thou once experienced a tt 
moment in which thou wouldst answer him: * Thou art a Cod and 


mendous 


pever did | hear anything so divine !° How thou wouldst 
have to become favourably inclined to thyself and to life, so as 
to long for nothing more ardently than for this last eternal sane 


tioning and sealing!” 

Drive out pity, then, he would say, for those who are weak 
and suffering : to set up 
as a moral ideal meekness and the fear of pain is to discourage 
the heroism which accepts all life with joy. Harden yourself; 
east out the ~ Christian ~ 
They have made of the wolf a dog; 
best domestic animal. 


for these who hate their destiny : 


view of life as a “ vale of tears.” 


and man himself man’s 


And in The Antichrisi he takes the bit between his teeth 
and shakes his head like a charger. The whole system of 
* Christian ~ morality he condemns and castigates ; every 


Church and sect. Yet here he has done one of his 
greatest services ; rebellious as he is, he gives an invaluable 
exegesis of Christianity. For what is this amor fati, what 
is this peace between man and the 
himself, what is the restraint and capacity of the superman, 
but the dominion of the Kingdom of Heaven? * He who 
* Man is something 


stalwart, 


every 


universe which is 


cannot command himseif shall obey.” 
to be surpassed.” Were there 
Christian, sentiments ? 

Only in this he failed —that still, with all the clarity and 
profundity of his vision, he saw only one man and one universe. 
It was not himself that he saw: it was man in himself. But 
to the end he had caught no glimpse of that superman who is 
Adam Kadmon, who is the whole of humanity and all men in 


ever more more 
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together. fis ideal remained individualist, and he 
himself, because he felt no intuition of the social 
he reckoned, 


function 
was lost, 
pearing of perfected men among themselves : 
at most. only upon a handful of supermen, 

| ALAN Porren. 


STORY 
and F. W. 


THE MUSHROOM 


The Romance of the Fungus World. 
* (Chapmant and Hall. 12s. 6d.) 


Rolfe 


By R. 7 


soveruiNG about a mushroom, whether opposite a page of 
Mice in Wonderland, ov on the dark green grass of a meadow, 
appeals to the eve most persuasively , and something about its 
nature strangely affects the imagination. What pictures and 
superstitions the words **mushroom” and “toadstool” (both 
insuperable problems to the philologist) call up. but it must be 
in the title of this charming book 
* Romance.” Pre- 
words was surrendered in 
The genuine name of the 
ond fungus includes the 


confessed that ** fungus ~ 


does not go so sweetly with the word 
sumably the pretty association of 
deference to botanical accuracy. 
families was thought necessary 
the little coral spots on dying sveamore wood, * the 


tribe 
the buried truffle or the giant puff ball, 


witehes broom.” 
weighing a stone. 
Ifthe measure of a book is its supply of somethiag that no 
other writer has offered, the prime virtue of this ** Romance ~ 
consists in the epitome of historical and literary references. 
All the chapters dealing with the fungus in mythology, in 
fiction and in literature make attractive reading of the gossipy 
eclectic sort. They illustrate, too, in a number of quotations 
a point worth the attention of serious students of folklore. 
The quaint shape. and indeed the odd behaviour of the fungus 
have set the fancies of different peoples in action on strangely 
similar lines. In one of the districts of India the vernacular 
name for the Common mushroom (which to Enelish folklore. 
though not to French. is (de mushroom) is * Fairies’ cap,” and 
it seems likely that this association of fairies and mushrooms 
has heen independently suggested to the country people of 
many widely separated lands without any collusion whatever. 
The cause is the shape of the mushrooms, just that and no 
more. Grave grown men in England call the quaint circles 
(produced. like a ripple from a stone thrown into a pond, by the 
chan xznvne by the name of * fairy rings.” and so persuasive 
is the pretty phrase that the other day Sir A. Conan Doyle, 
while reluctantly denying the mystic origin, could not refrain 
from the suggestion that such green plots might very well be 
selected for the dancing rings of * the little people.” The con- 
nexion of the fungus with the devil or a witch is as prevalent 
as the daintier notion: and here, too, some astonishingly similar 
superstitions appear in different places. One is that some of 
the more poisonous varieties pick up their venom from the 
presence of snakes : and if snakes are kept away the fungi 
av become perfec tly vood food. 
It is vot a wholly Philistine sentiment to suggest that one 
attribuic of the Romance of the 
mediaoval Enelish folk who used to tic a string to the lee of a 


mushroom is its taste. Phos 


pig and dig up the ground wherever the pie stopped were 


cheaged ina more worthy chase than the roval hunters in the 


same New Forest. Their quarry was a luxury as esculent as 
any ia the gastronomic catalogue. The truffle is) no whit 
inferior to venison : and alone with other fungi — produced in 
great varicty and great quantity and in most months of the 
ca a proper food of the native and the poor, In France, 
Germs. Australia. and above all Japan. the countrvman, 
howe Yr poor, CHIOVS a secession of most SUVOUPS THESSES 
good both for his health and sense of enjovment, solely because 
he sppeceiates the manna (for. like manna, the mushroom has 
aimushroom rate of growth) that appears in the woods and 
ficdlds of his parish. The appreciation of mushrooms has 
tended to inerease ino most countries. with the important 
exception of our own. The french some vears ago published 
ali f twenty-two sorts good to eat and some of them 
potably the chantercle and Boletus Edulis —are quite a con- 
siderable souree of income in favoured districts. ln Munich 
tsort of mushroom capital thirty-one sorts were sold in con- 
siderable quantity within one vear: and they were all wild. 
In kneland we now entirely neglect some of the very best, for 


and common 


It.is true 


“and the * Blewitt.” 


ON tle 


the * shages cup 


ery excellently Ulustrated in this book. 
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that if you pick over a basket of mushrooms sent to Covent 
Garden you will find more sorts than the salesman thinks he is 
selling or the people think they are buying; but it may be 
said that English people only want to eat the common mush- 
room (psalliota campestris), which is identical with the culti- 
vated mushroom; and which is, perhaps, in spite of the 
specialists, the best of all. The English neglect of the cham- 
pignon is a thing no man can understand. It has a fair share 
of the true mushroom flavour, and possesses the especial 
virtue of keeping well without any sort of preservative. The 
authors attribute cur backwardness (not in this particular 
reference, but in general) to the absence of official encourage- 
ment. Some acknowledgment might have been made of the 
excellent coloured representation of edible and inedible fungi 
by the Ministry of Agriculture : but the charge is true enough. 
We certainly have nothing similar to the referees who in some 
countries * vouch for the authenticity of species offered for 
sale.” Jéven that great naturalist Fabre made mistakes about 
mushrooms when he wondered at the peasants (who were 
wiser than he) devouring poisonous kinds : but he did a service 
to the cult of the mushroom in calling attention to the local 
An expert cook can rob even a dan- 
gerous fungus of its poison. It is a pity that there is no one 
way of telling a wholesome from a poisonous mushroom except 
a particular knowledge of each species : and to that know- 
ledge the true and pleasant photographs in this volume are a 
great help. We rather miss a more compact grouping and clearer 
and the omission is more 
But so far as 


methods of cooking. 


division of the sheep and the goats : 
serious as the index is extremely inefficient. 
they go, the many photographs could scarcely be bettered ; and 
every countryman should possess the book. 


NEW ESSAYS BY HAZLITT 


Hazlitt. New Writings. Collected by P. P. Howe. (Secker, 
7s. bd.) 
Hern is a very weleome book. Mr. Lowe has followed up 


» oe 7 
ecllaneous articles by 


with a collection of thirty-three mis- 
Hazlit® which have not seen daylight 
since they were printed a century ago in the periodicals of 
the day. They written within the 
vears, towards the end of [lazlitt’s life, when his genius for 
in its highest creative mood. 

of that the 


his admirable 


were all space of two 


enthusiasm and spleen was 


No doubt the irritability genius was due to 


fact that throughout Hfaziitt’s vouth and carly middle age 
it was bottled up within his soul, inarticulate yet bursting 
with something to say. We all know to what anger that 
can stir even the most level of tempers: but how much 


more Landoresque did it make the vivid temperament which 
Hazlitt possessed. 

Iiven under the stimulus of personal contact with Coleridge 
and Wordsworth HEfazlitt failed to find his tongue. He 
stuttered and spluttered in solitude. but still the rhythms 


had 


of prose and verse cluded him. So for nearly twenty years 


he sought another outlet. and as a painter failed just as 


dismally. Things were bad then. ITlere was the man with 
the responsibility of a family, not knowing which way to 
turn to discover a means of livelihood; whilst still within 
him moaned this self-consuming fire, this conviction of 
destiny. Ilad he been poo vet productive he might have 
found some consolation in the joy of self-expression, which 
subjugates all mundane miseries. But there was no such 


respite he was wrapped in that darkness before the dawn. 
Then anxiety and despair conspired together, and wrought 
found a 


went on to 


dumb man speak. Ife 
that 
opportunities for 


a miracle. They made the 
a Parliamentary 
Then 


print more intimate articles 


job as reporter, and from 


dramatic eriticism. arose him to 
into 


and so the volcano came 


its midnight splendour--the rolling vapours, underlit by 
unquenchable fire. pouring out from the crater, weaving 
fantasies round the stars. and giving a new significance to 
the accepted mystery of the heavens. 

There bas never been a prose styie quite like that of 
Hazlitt. By some clever malice of nature he carried that 
cleft-palate past into his present cloquenec, and spluttered, 
like the pebble-spitting Demosthenes. into oratory. We tind 


He splutters along for awhile : 


then the dam 


that 
then 


rush in’ his rhythms. 


there is a slow gathering 


up of waters, 
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bursts and the flood pours through, carrying picturesque 
flotsam and jetsam on its foaming surface. 

The articles in this collection show us both the strength 
and the weakness of that dithyrambie style. In the best 
of them we find stimulating energy, quickness of vision, and 
spontancity of phrase and idea, united by a “ passion that 
draws distinctions and conclusions finer than the subtlest 
reason can detect.” In that phrase Hazlitt shows uncon- 
sciously the source of his power. He is instinetive, and 
therefore a good judge of character and quality, but weak 
in his criticism of systems, methods, and sciences. He 
attacks, for instanee, the school of phrenologists which began 


in this country under George Combe. Combe scems to us 


ee 
—:! 


a blush: and, unlike too many other observers, he , 
for us not only the physical details of a ritual but the Menta) 
phenomena exhibited by the celebrants. The days When g 
young Australian aborigine is qualified to take rank as adult 
are a period of violent excitement for the whole 
to which he belongs. Mr. Basedow’s account of the extra. 
ordinary rites leading up to and attending  cireymeision 
should be read in relation to his chapter on music and dance — 


“aptures 


tribe group 


* At initiation ceremonies the old men, at the time of Spilling the 
novices’ blood, are furiously excited; and the musical items c 
reduced to hoarse rude utterances of a decidedly disquieting flayoy, 
Under these conditions the soul of a true savage unmasks itself 
It speaks tit coarse disconnected sounds which are hardly peeoo, 
nmizable as human, but at the moment none the less in sympathy 





to have been a most moderate man, and certainly no quack. with his inner feetings.” : 
He shared something of his famous brother's medical skill, That is one of the passages where intense concentratipy = 
and sat at the feet of Gall in no spirit of blind fanaticism. upon the subject makes an artist of this observer, Ing powe! 


Hazlitt does him an injustice: in fact, one could imagine dentally it should be noted that Mr. Basedow never succeeded AS 
: A& 





him to have been one of Hazlitt’s political opposites, and 
therefore incapable of intelligence and honesty. 

But we can forgive this boyish intolerance, for it is like 
a breath of fresh air in our present-day central-heated society. 
So we can proceed to an enjoyment of his best parts. Here 
is a passage : 

* Books are a discipline of humanity, a kind of public monitor. 
a written conscience, from which nothing is hid; the councils of 
princes, the secrets of the grave, are brought before it, arraigared 
and made to stand or fall by their own merits. The consciousness 
that this is the general language and means of communication 
throughout the civilised werld gives strength and boldness to it ; 
und there is nothing that is rot more or less amenable either to the 
rules or the verdict of this formidable tribunal.” 

Hlere is another :— 

“Mr. Landor’s wilfulness or singularity of fecling prevent him 
from joining the crowd of ephemeral writers ; he is mot gregarious ; 
wid scorns alike to think or speak with the vulgar. Seeing how 


in becoming a member of any tribe, because submission to 
the customary mutilations was, regretfully, regarded 4 
essential. The medicine men, however, made him free of 
their mystery, and in this capacity he attended at many 
ceremonies forbidden to the profane. But even as a guest }y 
must have had the opportunity of seeing much that yw 
needed to be told about. Primitive art is still being pro. 
duced. For shelter and warmth in winter, 
summer, natives gather into caves :— 


for shade ip 


* Congregated under such conditions, there always som 
who spend their time im decorating the surrounding walls. T} 
may be done for purely aesthetic reasons, or as the result of a dis 
cussion, or, indeed, to sanctify the abode and so to make it impreg 
nable to the lost spirits. Whatever the reason, the mere act 

drawing a figure upon the wall by a recogmized artist always solicits 
the patronage of many who will follow the different manipulations 
of the emtertainer with considerable interést. 


are 


There are usually 


i=] 


fast modern wits live— how soon their reputations wear out, like few men in every tribe who have established a reputation as artists 4 
the hasty shower that spamgles the grass for a moment and then and their work is prized by the heads and protected by tribal! law K 
surks into the ground for ever--he keeps aloof from the vain and from the hands of vandals who could at a frivolous moment defa 

noisy strife, retires to the sanctuaries ot ancient fame ; wraps him- or distigure a work of art which the tribe is proud to look wpon as THE Ri 


self in the garb and mantle of ancient genius, and, by becoming 
prematurely obsolete, hopes to wit a reversion of immortality.” 


their owr. It is gratifying to observe that there is verv | 
tendency on the part of the aboriginal, humble as he is, to dest: 


wantonly or deliberately, a work designed to create an environment 


And look at this as an example of the inspired phrase. Speak- — 4, fim ‘durine his leisure, or to protect his body and kin again: 
ing of travel in classical places, he says “ you are taken out — aggression by evil during the darkness of might.” TL 
of yourself, and view objects by » twilight o istory.” ; . ‘ «5 . aE 
tak ' ye : y the twilight of hi oan It What a light this throws on the origins of decorativ: vais 
akes a tine, untamed spirit to create an image lke that. : ' 
And . ' —ae p _ fi ; it ; re think Indeed, these chapters are the most generally interesting « By . 
And a uc H mrit, 0 K gement, do we nk - ’ . . 

2 2 en, So ee eee ~ Mr. Basedow’s book. ‘There is perhaps a certain confusior Essay 


of Hazlitt. Ricnarp Cuercu. 
THE 


The Australian Aboriginal. 
trations, (Adelaide : 


MANNERS OF PRIMITIVE 
By Herbert Basedow. 
30s. ) 


MAN 


146 Ihus- 


Preece. 
Mr. Basepow in his preface tabulates some of his credentials, 
Ile has “ accompanied or led” (there is no further indica- 
tion) ~ fifteen expeditions in Australia ~ and made a * pro- 
(he not say in what capacity) 
to Java, where he extended his knowledge of ** Melanesian 
ethnography and he has been State Geologist and later 
Chief Medical Officer and Chief Protector of Aborigines in 
the Northern Territory for the Commonwealth Government. 


fessional excursion ~ does 


Ile has evidently always amassed notes and taken photo- in mid-air, seen in memory with a vision that has bx 
graphs, and now in the latter end he has made a book. If — trained to distinguish even the footprint of one dog frot 
Mr. Basedow were a writer, an artist in literature, we should) another. Again, there are other pictures where perf ti 


inevitably know a lot more about him than we do after 


No line, not the least dot or circle in an Australian drawing 
is without a meaning, he says: and plainly at the mony 
he is speaking of its symbolic significance, its value as a 
conventional sign in writing. But elsewhere it is plain that 
there is a development in two directions 
the universally familiar form to a conventional symbol: 

lizard, for instance, is represented by a straight line betwee 
alternating dots, to suggest its track: a rabbit 
by a series of double dots, side by side : an emu, by its tripl 


one being to red 


siuilar 


claw. But some of the ochre wash drawings here reproduce 
show us men and animals represented, and represented 

motion, with the utmost economy of line it is true, but wil 
every line showing the desire to represent, not to svimboliz 
for instance, two sketches of hopping kangaroos, one actua 


representation is combined with the needs of a rhythm 


studving this volume: but he is not. He has, however, pattern thus, a string of emus fitted to the curve of 

been able to use language so as to record faithfully and boomerang, or two men fighting with shield) and = wadd) 

clearly the results of immensely extended observation: and = which might be the device for a shield. ‘These are works o 

because he has sympathy for the human subjects of it as fully developed art: nobody could do better: and thy 

well as the most vivid interest, the sympathy and the interest —symbolie idea has gone by the board. If the artist want: 

come through and make him readable. This reviewer is in to write “ Man here,” “ Emu gone away.’ three or fou ‘ 
no way qualified to assess the scientific value of this con- straight strokes in a conventional grouping would do hi Wi 


if that the 
but it has all the appearance of being a first 


tribution to anthropology, or ethnography be 
better word ; 
class document. 

Anthropology, being concerned with customs characteristic 
of the race studied, is obliged to be explicit concerning matters 
which are not, or rather used not to be, mentioned in public ; 
and Mr. Basedow, who is not only a scientist but a surgeon, 
voes into details that would make the reputation of a modern 
But berg a surgeon, he easily carries with him the 
atmosphere of the operating theatre and dissecting room, 
and never embarrasses his reader by suggesting the possibility of 


novelist. 


business : and we are shown exactly how by Mr. Basedow 
Outside of this is a mass of interesting matter 
of native life. native education (the mother will deliberate) 


dodge her child on the march so that it may learn to read 


descriptions 


her trail), children’s play, water finding. the preparation fo 
matrimony (in which young women fight stick-duels so that 
their skulls may be strengthened to accept the privilege o! 
tion). A brief feel 
abominable night always is to the primitive who are homeless 
and blanketless : detail 
the Australians’ passion for keeping and petting dogs, though 


makes how 





marital corr passave one 


and there is a very curious about 
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they never use these animals, being themselves better trackers 
and hunters. 

Above all, there is evidence pleasant to read in every line 
of this work that the Commonwealth has found a Protector 
of Aborigines who is in love with his job. Yet the book 
makes it only too plain that very soon, in all probability, 
there will be no aborigines to protect, and the best document 
on the origins of mankind will have passed out of the reach 
of all investigators. 


THE POETRY 


Poésies Choisies de Ronsard. 
par Pierre de Nolhae, de 
Garnier, Tir. 50.) 

Poésies Choisies de Pierre de Ronsard. 


OF RONSARD 


Recueillies sur un plan nouveau 
Académie Francaise. (Paris : 


Publi¢es par Roger 


Sorg et Bertrand Guégan. (Pariv: Payot.  l0fr.) 
Ronsard et son Temps. Par Pierre Champion. (Paris : Cham- 
plow.  50fr.) 
Cassandre ou le Secret de R-onsard. Par Roger Sorg. (Paris : 
Payot. 7fr. 50.) 


Ronxsarp’s poetry is rapidly being buried under huge masses 
of comment. largely about his personal existence, and fre- 
quently the merest conjecture. Thus, several Ronsard 
scholars have debated whether his love poems were addressed 
to Cassandre Salviati alone, under the name of Cassandre, 
Marie and others; or whether each of these names was a 
separate love and, if so, to what extent, and so on almost to 
infinity. An admirer of Ronsard’s poetry (as distinct from a 
Ronsard expert) is inclined to run to the opposite extreme 
and to ask whether all these researches and debates have any 
real value whatsoever. Are we interested in Ronsard’s poetry 
or in whether he was or was not in love with certain * dear 
dead women” % No doubt Ronsard’s lady or ladies were in a 
sense the * efficient cause ~ of some of his poems ; it is pleasant 
to have the few certain facts known about them ; but what is 
the use of conjecture like this about Marie ? 

“She was mot a lady, like Cassandre de Pray, but porhaps the 
daughter of a local farmer whom we will conjecturally call Dupin.” 

One might almost parody that and say she was * perhaps 
the daughter of the local butcher whom we will conjecturally 
call Duval.” Obviously there can be no end to the making 
of unnecessary books so long as so-called * scientific ~ 
mentators allow themselves this sort of licence. 

I trust I am not ungeateful to the Ronsard scholars from 
whose books [ have learned something about Ronsard’s life, 
friends, studies, surroundings, loves and the like : but after 
Sainte-Beuve (who dug the murex up) my gratitude goes to 
the laborious editors who have established the text and to the 
publisher who makes it accessible. It is a strange fact that 
people are now less interested in a poct’s poetry than in 
elaborate theories about his social suecesses and amorous 
adventures—criticism is all washing-bills and no thought. 
Of course, it is delightful to follow a brilliant scholar like 
M. Pierre Champion (so much admired for his work in fifteenth- 
century literature) when he evokes the life and times of 
Ronsard with his immense erudition. We see the young 
court page on his romantic journeyings to Scotland, and then 
ire shown how the calamity of deafness was turned to his 
immortal advantage ; we share the young humanist’s excite- 
ment as Dorat reveals Greek poetry to him and his enthusiasm 
urges him on to closer and harder study ; we watch his love 
affairs ; we see his poetry coloured by the events of his time ; 
and we sce him rise to fame through the turmoil and bitterness 
of the religious war and die in peaceful age, honoured by the 
élite of Western Europe. But, after all, the play's the thing ; 
when we watched Mr. Barrymore’s Hamlet we had no time to 
think of Mary Fitton and Stratford. What we want to know 
is Ronsard’s poems, not real or imaginary details of his life or 
suppositions about people he might have known and women 
he might or might not have loved. 

Even when we have evaded the irrelevancies of commen- 
tators and have succeeded in concentrating attention upon 
Ronsard’s art, we have only begun the task. It is not enough 
to point to certain of his poems, to bubble over with admiring 
expressions, to point out the extreme “* jolliness” of 
** Mignonne, allons votr,” and then to subside with modesty. 
We must try to explain our admirations if we hope to share 
them. Of course, anyone can pick up at random the few 
obvious crum’s of Ronsard scattered about in anthologies, 


come 


—_--—~ 
but that is not reading his poetry ; and it is no sort of 
tion for criticism. 

The interesting aspects of the poctry written by Ronsar 
and his friends are very numerous, and though they canno, 
be indicated now, we can try to understand one or two of thy 
Perhaps the most important aspect is that the work of; 
Pliiade is the successful fusion of two gereat traditions 
When Ronsard 
1524, vernacular poetry had existed in France for oye 4 
centuries ; it had been created by generations of poets gy 
like all human creations, had developed from humble jos 
nings to exuberant maturity and thence to decadence, li 
decadent French poetry had become in the carly fifteey 
century (with the exception of Marot and one or two othe. 
can only be realized by reading the preposterous and jn 
works of rhétoriqueurs like André de la Vigne. With th 
poetry had become an imbecile torturing of language ; 


nda, 


: It 


a renewal of French poetry. Was bor 


* Perverse, adverse, qui trop diverse, verse 

Lyesse et ce que tu renverses vexe 

D’appresse presse, la cicatrice thse, . . 
Which is almost Jabberwock French. But at the very tj 
when the great mediaeval tradition had reached this stag 
decadence, humanists all over Europe were enthusiastica 
praising and imitating the classics ; so much so that fora tiy 
it almost looked as if the vernacular literatures would } 
dispossessed. 

Now, the study of the Latin classics had continued , 
through the Middle Ages in Paris; what was new was the dis 
covery of Greek and the Italian interpretation of Greek 
contemporary literature. This “new learning was intn 
duced to France by Guillaume Bude (a contemporary of And 
de la Vigne, oddly enough), and it came into violent conta 
with the old French tradition. The result was the work 
Ronsard and the Pléiade with its curious mingling of mediaeya 
humanist, Italian and classical elements. But this hybrid 
if you like to call it so—is one of the original productions 
European art. Ronsard’s poetry has exuberance and felicity 
it is the poetry of enjoyment ; even its pedantry is joyous, it 
love woes are embroidered in delicious colours, even its sincer 
laments for war-desolated France the 
conscious artistry. This Renaissance verse of enjoyner 
(which may be explained in various ways) did not exch 
tragic and pathetic themes or wistful brooding on the fragilit 
of earthly loveliness—le temps sen va! But how different 
characteristic of the Renaissance and ourselves is this co 
trast: that we are 
Greek thought and study the tragic dramatists more the 
Ilomer and the later poets, whereas the Renaissance hard 
knew the Attic drama and invented the myth of 
Hellas.” It is surely significant that when Ronsard’s friend 
Grévin and Garnier, founded French classic tragedy they to 
as their model—not Sophocles, but the appalling melodrar 
und gnomie rhetoric of Seneca. 


show pleasure 


acutely conscious of the pessimism 


a jovo ‘ 


Possibly this exuberance was not mere animal spirits bu! 
the happiness of artists in a congenial age who had solved t! 
difliculties which were strangling their art. 
solution was a strange compromise. The poet was to write 
Krench imitations of classic and Italian poetry, there! 
throwing over the native French tradition and yet avoiding 
the Latin poetry of the humanists, which, by the way. th 
Pléiade pillaged mercilessly. As a matter of fact. 
the most charming lyries by Ronsard are due to a conscio! 
or unconscious memory of old French pastorelles aud oth 
mediaeval poetry. 

Ronsard’s theory is largely concerned with techinicalitie 
and Ronsard’s practice is almost always that of a man wil 
purely artistic aims. When he asks himself why he labour 
to create, for what end, he is satisfied with the Renaissan 
iusion of glory. Perhaps one of the reasons for the extre 
ordinary force of Renaissance characters was that they wasted 
no energy in altruism, vicarious or otherwise. This sell: 
relianee, this self-confidence can be felt in Ronsard’s poetry 
he is so certain of himself, has defined so exactly his per 
sonality, is so indestructibly himself, is—if I may so put it- 
so sublimely selfish, that he has no dread of losing his identity 
of dissipating his personality. Ifence much of his poetry } 
** objective,” is concerned with the events of his time to av 
extent unknown in modern poetry. Ronsard borrowed * 


In any case, t! 


some 


extensively that the texture of his poems is a thing of shre¢: 
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and patches, if not a cento at least with an allusion or a theft 
in every other line. Yet how plainly it is all given the mark 
of an artistry of which he alone held the secret. 

The reader may ask what, in addition to the intrinsic beauty 
of Ronsard’s po French poctry 


generally ? 


was their effect upon 
Ronsard not only swept away 


poenis, 
It was decisive. 
his contemporaries in a flood of admiration, but, when that 
flood subsided and was then turned against him by Malherbe, 
he had changed French poetry the mediaeval 
tradition and by opening the tradition of imitating or rivalling 
lasied until after the Revolution and is 
So effective was his reformation that 


by closing 


the classies, which 
still vaguely operative. 
it went far bevond him and abolished him, chiefly on account 
of the mediaeval elements in his work the indiserim- 
inate imitations of Greek styles and mannerisms, repulsive to 
people who read little beside the Augustans and professed an 
for Virgil and Horace. For a couple of cen- 
was forgotten or named only in contemptuous 


and 


exclusive culi 
turies Ronsard 
ignorance. Antiquaries in the eighteenth century read him 
occasionally, but not until 1830 was there a real revival, and 
then he benefited by the Romantic enthusiasm for a fictitious 
** Middle Ages ” included much the Renaissance. 
Ronsard’s influence on contemporary French poetry is not 
considerable, minor poets imitate the 


which of 
number of 
manncrisins of the Pi¢iade. Indirectly his influence persists, 
if only because every cultivated Frenchman must know some- 
thing of his work. 


though a 


Ricvard ALDINGTON. 


MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY 
Tur superfluous woman—or, rather, the excessive man—con- 
stitutes a formidable problem in this country : employment, 
sex-relations, the home, suffrage, national defence all 
involved. On a large scale, a greater proportion of male 
births, if their relatively fragile product were saved until 
adult life, is for us at the present time a national desidcratum. 
On the other hand, many an individual prospective parent 
In these days parenthood has 
For the most part, 


are 


may desire to have a girl. 


admittedly become a voluntary matter. 


children are born to those who choose to have them: and, 
since we have attained and determined to use our powers 
over Nature in this matter, it seems reasonable that our 


powers should be extended to the relatively subsidiary matter 
sex of the child. 

4 devoted and sincere lady. a 
given herself for many vears to this question, and now she has 


of the 
disinterested amateur, has 
published a volume* which might conceivably be a momentous 
contribution to medical sociology, and one upon which large 
political and personal issues would hang, for she offers us no 
Jess than sex at choice. 

The statement of the theory is not quite clear, but the main 
of it is that, in woman, the right half of the body is 
especially connected with maleness and the left with female- 


substance 


ness: the right and left ovaries.in regular alternation, produce 
germ cells which. when fertilized, will develop, respectively, 
into boys and girls. Subsidiary to and derived from this is 
the preseription of * lateral decubitus ~ at the time of concep- 
tion, ac It is by 
no means clear that the adoption of, say, left-lateral decubitus 


cording to tl 


1 desired sex of the child to be. 
will determine the conception of a girl if the ovum in question 
in fact, from the right ovary : but this is enly one 
dillieult ic 

lateral decubitus: “I 


is derived 


of imnumerable which face the reader, though the 


author states of have given it in my 


formula for many vears, and so far have never had it dispute d. 


or even questioned, 
Nothing in the substance of this theory tallies with what is 
There 


already known of the determination of sex. s, of course, 


an extensive literature, mostly recent and experimental, on 
this subject. It is a department of the study of gameto- 
genesis, the formation of the germ cells, and deeply concerns 
the Mendelians. Mrs. Erskine does not appear to us to have 


taken into account, in any adequate manner, these existing 
data. 
which are found to apply to the determination of sex in the 
Nothing remotely 


It is, to say the least. extremely probable that the laws 


higher animals will apply to ourselves. 
comparable to Mrs. Erskine’s theory has been found to apply 


aw Cihowe. By Mis. Monteith Erskine. (Christophers, 


Ws. Ud.) 


to them. But we are learning, by slow exp: 


riment 


the factors which determine the distribution of ¢ 
factors, including the factors for sex, in the 
duced by both sexes. Reeent evidence appear 
that we may, ere very long, be able, by the cont; 


parental nutrition, to affect the sex-tvpe of the o; 
germ-cells produced in the reproductive organs, \ 
instance, that alcohol, circulatiy Q 
parental blood, may affect the the proces 
gametogencesis, with disastrous results to the offspring, 7 
queer assumption of the end of the ninetcenth centun ; 


long known, for ! 


nutrition of 


the “immortal germ plasm ~ lives in a universe of it 





like the Gods upon Olympus, untouched by mortal afi 
clearly no longer tenable even by the most hidebow 


Darwinian. 





It is probable that, before many years ar 


we may be able, perhaps by the adjustment of vitamiz 
mineral salts in the parental diet, to determine the sex o 
forthcoming gametes : 
that the final verdict will bear any resemblance what 
the theory advanced in the volume before us. 'T! 


but we find it utterly incone 


have undergone a formal training in science acquire— at 
in most a fair idea of what constitutes evidence 
what constitutes proof: in statistical maiters they ar: 


with the more obvious and familiar fallacies : and. of « 


cases 


they save themselves accordingly a vast amount of 
labour and disappointment. But = to 
mensely diflicult subject like this, where 
qualified expert can only grope from point to point, is a rm 
act, however well-intentioned. There 
matter, only venturing to protest that we are in no y 
involved in the author's prediction that the work m 
shock many biologists: “it may appear to them outrag 
that a woman should write so openly, putting the choi 


plunge into ar 


the most | 


we must lea, 


her children’s sex within the reach of every mother.” We fi 
nothing outrageous in this modest, sincere, well-niv 
dignified volume, and we can wish that every woman y 


wrote on these matters wrote thus : but we believe tly 

to be unscientific, the evidence, so constantly refer 
conclusive, being conspicuous by its absence, and the thy 
incredible to any professional student of sex-detert 

Refore us, also, is another volume concerning a matter w 

might revolutionize medical practice. A Dr. Abrams s 
died last year, introduced in 
called * Electronic Reactions.” } 
followers claim to be able to diaenose, from 


Francisco, who 1916 } 
By their means |i 

a droj 

or sputum, * the sex of the patient and the degree in v 
he or she might be suffering from = syphilis (here 
acquired), cancer, tuberculosis, streptococcus infection 
To this Est was added in d 
such items as race, parentage, religion, moral qualitic- 


colon bacillus infection. 


The climax was reached with the assertion that bot! 
and letters 
numbers and vowels being feminine whilst even mu 


were possessed of sexual characterist 
consonants were masculine.” 

* E.RLA.” vast 
America. The writer of this review 
teachable professional monopolist and obscurantist | ki 
farmily in Prince Edward Island three years ago, 1 


not persuade him to accept the claims of a crank. 4 


f Le 


was regarded 


has gained a pumber « 


the inventor was self-deluded, whether he died insane. ¥ 


his followers are mercenary or maniacal — these are 


now irrelevant. Sir Thomas Llorder and his colleagu 


done a public service in investigating the matter.  'T! 
is an execilent example of the manner in which th 


profession must henceforth approach and deal w 


questions, in the public interest, and we need only qu 
final paragraph : 





“To sumup, the conchistons arrived at t «% 
leave the position of the practising electrornist 
unsound and as ethically unjustitied a it was bhefé 
vive no sanetion for the use of MK.RLA. in th hhavne 
treatment of cisease Nor does there appear to be 
sanetion tor this kind of practice at the present tin 

* From a considereble shelf on thi tbjert may ¢ 
the most authoritative and recent work in KEnelish, The M 
and Physiology of Sex Determination, by Richard Col 
translated by Professor W J. Dakin. (Methuen V2 
contrast between this volume and Mi Irst will g 
reader much food for thought 

4% The Electronic Reactions af Abrain i ur ‘Thom 
and an « xpert Committee. (John Bale and Sous and Dar 


2s. Od. net.) 
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THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS 
Restoration Comedy, 1660-1720. 
(Clarendon Press. 6s. net.) 
Life of William Congreve. By Edmund Cosse. 

eularged Edition. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.) 


By Dobrée. 


Bonamy 


Revised and 


Ir is time we began to be clear about Restoration comedy. 
We are not all scholars, and some of us get tired of hearing 
scandal, even about Charles Il. Too much has been made 
of the chit-chat social background, the masquerades and 
flirtines, the swashbuckling of drawing-room and park. 
it is easy to find parallels between the comic plots and real 
events of the time, but the stories of women pursuing the 


mountebank Earl of Rochester, of the King clambering 
into Somerset House after La Belle Stuart, of Etherege 


and Buckhurst carrying “two draggle-tailed nymphs one 
bitter frosty night over the Thames to Lambeth,” of Sedley’s 
escapade in Bow Street, 
Pepys matter very 
history. 


little in a perspective of literature or 


The writers and audiences were concerned with two sets 
of problems, town and country, men and women. Olivia 
in Sedley’s Mulberry Garden bluntly says: * Half a score 
young men and fair ladies, well drest, are a greater ornament 
to a garden, than a wilderness of sycamores, orange and 
lemon trees ; and the rustling of silk petticoats better music 
than the purling of streams, chirping of birds, or any of our 
country entertainments.” This is too petulant, and Etherege, 
founder with gentle and delicate touch of this whole system 
of comedy, sets an exquisite period to the discussion when 
he breaks off a letter from Ratisbon because * no less than 
twenty chanoinesses are expecting me in a wood by a 
fountain, with musick and a collation.” Comedy was in 
safe hands when this deftness could correct the barn-dance 
formalism of its parent comedy of weyrareng 

What do we really mean by “ artificial’ comedy ? Is it 
a mere shaping of the plot, or an exhibition of museum 
manners or an echo of the twittering of the salons: or is it, 
as Congreve decided, * that the distance of the stage requires 
the figures represented to be somewhat larger than the life ~ 
I am inclined to side with Congreve. Artificiality in this 
sense implies a special isolation of a problem to be inspected, 


but not necessarily solved, and is different from the apparent 
artiliciality of melodrama in so far as the latter is an 
unscrutinized expression of passionate mediocrity. Artificial 


comedy demands from its writer an awareness and preciseness 
that must at the same time be intellectual and emotional. 
That it must be emotional has been forgotten in every recent 
performance and almost every recent late 
seventeenth-century comedy. 


discussion of 


If we are to approach the solution correctly we must leave 
town and country and occupy ourselves with the more modern 


problem of men and women. In such of this comedy as the 
present-day consciousness is prepared to examine, the basis 
is invariably the description of sex-antagonism. But mere 


description is no guarantee of durability. Any adequate 
comedy built on such an assumption must impart a rhythm 
which is comedy’s only equivalent for poetry. Mtherege at 
the threshold of the movement is kept fresh by that fore- 
shadowing of poetry, and Congreve ceased writing 
realized that his first offer to the 
refused through misunderstanding. Unless this 
felt by the audience, all by the 
no compensation to have the stagecraft 
of 2 Wycherley or the casy-spoken sentences of » Vanbrugh. 
Congreve wrote his Way of the World with an understanding 
of Mrs. Bracegirdle’s for rhythm, and it this 
introduction of the poetry of dramatic representation that 
damned it with an audience prepared only for the aphrodisiae 
There was no disturbing poetry im its recent 


when he 


serious stage was heing 
rhythm be 
and above performers, it is 


even slickness of 


feciing was 


of description. 
prese niation. 
Restoration 
must recognize the equivalence of poetry 
structure have 

of comedy. Dobrie suge 


To discover poetry in seem a 
lox. But we 


rhythm in 


prose mas 
para 
if we are to 
Mr. 


nme dramatic 


possibility of a hierarchy 


any 
ests 


¢ @lassil 


‘ation into critical comedy or prig-drama, free comedy 
Lambs Utopia of cuckoldry, 


which. perhnass sre-plies ang 


and even the truant fumblings of 


—. 


great comedy which includes Troilus and Cressida, Peer (yy 
The Playboy of the Western World, and The Dynasts, This 
is too much of a medley, but it is clear he has an inkling 
the problem when he says that comedy * is sometimes han 
to be distinguished from tragedy in its Philosophy, 
implications, and its emotional appeal.” Perhaps jf 

divide his great comedy into high comedy which Ari 
Le Misanthrope and The Way of the World, 
comedy which includes Tchekhoy, Pirandello, 
and Benavente, we are nearer to our problem. In Benayey 
more than in any other modern dramatist, the paralleliy 
which is one of the plainest tricks of poetry become 

parallelism of structure ; the whole play is a pun, an intexny 
irony. In older comedies this parallelism is nearer to 4 
parable, and the greatest danger of the comedy of manner 
a relapse into the morality play. The greater comedi« 
The Playboy of the Western World, Le Misanthrope, The Emjy 
Volpone, and even the lost comedies of Menander, The Sq. 
Pitier and The Self-Chasliser, by their very 
be concerned with peculiar aberration of hung 
behaviour that by extension illuminates the behaviour oft] 
world. The individual of the play or the story stands 
symbol more or less differentiated for some 
All these comedies in which one man takes on his shouldy 
the burden of the world’s disproportion bring us perilously 
near the realm of satire. But medley, comedy 
has a focus; the comic is distinct from the satiric in that 
it can play in and around the parts that give the focus jt 
justification. Comedy is a juggling with 

magnification of the trivial into the grandiose, 
into the universal, 


and symby) 
Aristophang 


HAMCs seem t 


soruc 


as 


cosmic homily 


satire is a 


proportions, 4 
the individual 


and if informed with sanity, as some of 


the greatest comedies are not, it is an incandescence o 
common sense. 
This seems a far ery from the frolicsome Restoratioy 


comedy, but the seriousness of this comedy has seldom bee: 
emphasized. We must not forget the deliberate and injured 
preoccupation of Congreve with 


“The just painted Passions of the Mind, 


cupplt men 
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And the sublimer Draughts of Human-kind.” 


Congreve, who * could never look long upon a monkey withou 


very mortifving reflections,” takes us into more seriou 
realms far from the uncertain love, intense and sweet) 
agonizing, of Farquhar’s Beau’ Stratagem, or the cool logi 


He makes us feel thy 
of his women says: 


of Vanbruel’s Journey to London. 
nostalgia for durability when one 


“Would any-thing but a madman complain of uncertaint 
Uncertainty and expectation are the joys of life. Security 
an insipid thing, and the overtaking and posse 
discovers the folly of the chase. Never let us know 
better ; for the pleasure of a masquerade is done, when we 
to show our faces.” 


sing of a. wis 


one ano 


This is the sober halt amid the debauch, the danger 


on the tight-rope. Dryden, too, pulled himself up and gay 


yuS pate 


a seriousness to his Marriage ¢ Mode that redeens muci 
ef his hireline boisterousness. It is) this seriousness that 
brings us back to the basic data of sex-antagonism that 


informs much of this comedy. Meredith for his theory o 


comedy demanded equality of the sexes. The Restoration 
woman took herself largely at the value put on her by mer, 
as the prize in a more or less set game. Etherege gail 
coined the proverb that * The number of the Rivall onl 
hinder the rape,” but Congreve must certainly have thouyl 
Mrs. Bracegirdle his equal, or he would not have mad 
Angelica in Love for Love sav * You would all: have th 
reward of love but few have the constancy to stay till 
it becomes vour due.” Not till the marriage-conditions ¢ 


Mirabell and Millamanét did this equality come to its flowering, 


and then the audience turned away with a medicinal tast 
in the mouth. We can see the wistful poetry of it ail, and 
the bitter resignation of Conereve amid the ruins of a 
reiected theorem. 
or these solemn thoughts Mr. Dobrée must be blamed 
for he has written what must for many vears remain the 
wisest and best book en the comedy of the Restoration. 
Ilis tact of selection and sureness of theory make it not 
only one of the most important but one of the most rea jab 
and stimulating of recent contributions to literary history. 
J. Isaacs. 
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LATEST BOOKS 
HE CONS YLATION OF PHILOSOPHY 
OF BC IETHIUS. \ new edition, with text revised 
and copiously ann tated, full biography, scriptural and 
Pante indices By ADRIAN FORTESCUE, Ph.D., 
p.D Completed and prepared for the press, with an 
aistorical ‘ntroduction, appendices, ete. by George D. 
Smith, Ph.D., DD.) cloth, 12/06. 
The yjant figure and influence of Boethius have made 
his “Consolation of Philosophy” a work of great im- 
portance, no less for all students of ecclesiastical and 
jolitical history than for all who follow the development 
i scholastic philosophy and theology. 
LONDON STREETS AND CATHOLIC 
MEMORIES. By the Very Rev. EDWIN H. 
BURTON, Canon of Westminster Cathedral. With a 
Map. Crown Svo, cloth, 5 
\ ccries of notes on the Catholic interests and re- 
mniniscences connected with some of the best known 


THE 


Demy &vo, 


thoroughfares of the Metropolis. 


CANDLELIGHT ATTIC. A comfortable book for 
those afraid of the dark. By CECILY HALLACK. 
Foolscap ovo, cloth, 3/6 

Seven True Stories of the Supernatural, heard from 
those to whom they happened. 

THE RICHES OF THE POOR MAN. 
Thirtcen short stories of Irclan 1. By ¥ x, O'CONNOR 
DUFFY. . 
The author of this book was a prizc-winner at the 
Aonach Tailteann of 1924. 


Crown &vo, cloth, 


BURNS OATES & W ASHBOURNE, LTD., 
Publishers to the Holy See. 
LONDON. 
28 Orchard Strect, W.1. 8-10 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 


And at Manchester, Birmingham and Glasgow. 
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FOUR NEW BOOKS 





MAX EASTMAN. 








KATE ROSENBERG. 


.R. ATTLEE & W. A. ROBSON. Cloth, 3s. 


. W. PARKINSON. 


IPPLY FOR LIST OF 











SINCE LENIN DIED 


Cloth, 4s. 


ind... sensational.” Daily News. 


movement.”’—Datly Chrer 


HOW BRITAIN IS GOVERNED 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. Paper, 1s. 


Introduction by LORD HALDANE. 
A concise and readable exposition of the 
working and machinery of the constitution. 


THE TOWN COUNCILLOR 


powers and duties of Urban District and 
Borough Councillors clearly and interestingly set out 


FROM CAPITALISM TO 
FREEDOM 


\ keen and critical exposition of Marxism 
and a masterly survey of economic history for 
those who wish to obtain a grasp of the subject. 


LABOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltp., 
GREAT ORMOND ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 


Paper, 2s. 6d. 


Paper, 1s. 6d. 


Ready May 14th. 12s. 6d. 
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THE BUILDING OF SATELLITE 
TOWNS 
By C. B. PURDOM. A practical and constructive 
statement of the problems which will arise in the 
future development of large cities, and the solution 
offered by the organised building of Garden Cities, 
With 150 Idustrations in Half-Tone and Line 
Medium 8yo, Prospectus Post Free. 255. net 


e T New Xe INSEXK. Book 


HUNTING AND ADVENTURE 
IN THE ARCTIC 
By FRI DTJOF X: INSEN. An absorbing narrative 
of exploration and adventure, and of exciting hunting 
experiences with Seal, Walrus, Polar Bear, Man-Eating 
Shark and Whale. With Eighty Line Drawings 
by the author, and Half-Tone Illustrations. 
‘Medium 8eo. 155. net. ‘Prospectus 
Post Free. 


International Music Series 
Edited hy Dr. Eaglefield Hull 


ARNOLD SCHONBERG 
By EGONHWELLESZ. ‘Translated from the German. 
“Certainly a book to be read by those who follow the 
development of musical art. It compels recognition ot 
the fact that Schonberg is no poseur, but quite possibly 
an exponent of the musical idiom of the future.” 
—Dorkshire Post. Square Crown 8c. 6s, net 
ROBERT SCHUMANN 
By FREDERICK, NIECKS. 
most minute and exhaustive record of Schumann’s 
character and the development of his genius that has 
yet appeared. Sguare Demy 8¥0. 10s. 6d. net. 
GOERS’ 


THE OPERA 

COMPLETE GUIDE 
Py LEO MELITZ, Director of the Stadt Theatre at 
Basel. ‘his translation of Leo Melitz’s well-known 
work gives in a short and convenient form the plots of 
the more important operas with their cast and princi- 
The work has been revised and 














This work offers the 


pal musical numbers. 
adapted for use in English-speaking countries, and 
brought up to date by the addition of man 
modern operas. (rown 8<0. 75, Od. net 
THE LIBRARY OF 
GREEK THOUGHT 
Crocen 809. §s. net each, 
Edited by ERNEST BARKER, M.A, D.Litt, LL.D., 
Principal of King’s College, London. 
Two New Volumes 


GREEK SOCIAL LIFE 
By F. li RIGHT, M.A. “For the general reader 
nothing better could be wished . . .. a literary 
treat.” —Glasvow Herald. 
GREEK ETHICAL THOUGHT 
By HILDA D. OAKLE?. 
Volumes . A | eady Publish d 














GREEK LITERARY CRITICISM 
GREEK HISTORICAL THOUGHT 
GREEK CIVILIZATION & CHARACTER 
GREEK RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
GREEK ECONOMICS 
{ PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


Spring List Post Free 


9 CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, WC. 2. 
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DREAM 
By 


OF INDIA 


Ananda Coomaraswamy. 


THE 

The Dance of Siva. 
10s. Gd.) 

“Tis essential contribution of India,” says Mr. Coomara- 
swamy in his first chapter, “is simply her Indianness .. . 
The heart and essence of the Indian experience is to be 
found in the constant intuition of the unity of all life... 
all that India can offer to the world proceeds from her 
philosophy.” 

Through all these fourteen essays, 
politics or sociology, that consciousness of unity runs like a 
thread. There is without this belief as 
central theme, every point of view leads back to it eventually : 
*Tiinduism justifies no cult of ego-expression, but aims 
consistently at spiritual freedom. . Men should unify 
their individuality with a wider and deeper than individual 


(Simpkin. 


on art, beauty, women, 


no. discussion its 


life . Should distinguish the timeless from its shifting 

g 
forms. ...7 The Kuropean has forgotten this, for * The 
strugvle to exist leaves him no time for reflection . the 


victim of Industry must confine his thoughts to the subject 
of to-morrow’s food, to him mere will to life takes precedence 
of the Will to Power.” 

The artist, then, works in ecstatic absorption of his subject, 
but he does not work to create a beautiful thing. * To him the 
theme was all in all, and if there is beauty this 
did not arise fromacsthetic intention but from a state of mind 
which found unconscious expression.” Producing this 
of thought a little further, the author says of Indian musie 
“the Indian audience listens rather 
singing of the song, those who are musical perfect the rendering 
of the song by the force of their own imagination.” There is 
nothing that the artist himself can give. 

In the chapter on women and the institution of marriage 
we get this theory applied to a concrete and necessary part of 
human life. * For Hindu sociologists, marriage is a social 


in his work, 
line 


to the song than to the 


— 


and ethical re‘ationship and the begetting of Children 4, 
payment of a debt. The Oriental marriage is the Fulfilyers 
of a traditional design and does not depend upon the ACCIdeys 
of sensibility. To be such a man as Rama, such a wig 
Sita, rather than to express ‘ oneself’ is the aim.” 
s is not easy to see what the Eastern marriage has Sains 
*Romantie love is a brief experience of time ‘less freed, 
essentially and ecstatic” and * Western the, 
seeks to establish marriage on a basis of romantic love” yj 
must fade and “ina majority of eases it holds together thy 
who are ro longer * in love, 


1 ligious 


considerations of prudence » 


sense of daty compel the passionless continuance of 4 
mirriage.’ All through the book we have pursued 
“experience of timeless freedom,” in art, in daily life 
marriage. Yet when it is just attainable it is put ay 


because it may fade. Marriage must be a duty and * ag gp 
and ethieil relationship.” This is not different fp 
the marriige which is eventually held together by * a sep. 
of duty.” Only the West has faith in its moment of eestas 
The artist is submerged by his subject, and, even in marrigy 
the individual is submerged by the universal. 

This book is full of lovely things, 
thoughts out on paths of speculation, and it speaks clea 
and confidently of truths which we can often only see dimly, 
But continually the author and M. Romain Rolland, y 
writes the preface, challenge the ability of the West to follo 
any path, or challenge, rather, the existence of a path ; 
all, which is not a childish wandering track. 
of * progress ” 


very 


of ideas that send { 


ceptions of life. But to the man in the 
that runs through our lives is the theme of 
theme of the march, where every man makes part of th 
procession and brings his own personality, that 
The greater part of us cannot lay 
or that need for conviction. 


movement, t 


Our conception 
is provincial enough, the mass of the popy. 
lation of Europe and America has despicably childish con. 
street, the thread 


unique gift 
aside that forward um 
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MR. NOEL DOUGLAS Witt. _ PUBLISH IN | 

MAY AND JUN Eo 

WAGNER’S MUSIC DRAMA OF THE Si 

RING Ee 

~ - : y - = 

L. ARCHIER LEROY. Illustrated by PAUL NAST. |B 

A manual of the mythology, allegory and symbology of the — | BS 

Ning, of its place in the history of mustc and the drama and of >| 
its gelation to the medern playhouse. With an appendix 


containing the chief leit-motifs. 


MY CIRCUS LIFE ist 


at 

BEING THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES AND THE | 

f WORLD TRAVELS AND EXPERIENCES OF AN ARTIST _ |E¢ 
i AND CIRCUS PROPRIETOR NOW AGED 79 YEARS. |r 

K THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS EMANATED FROM Ee 

S TH F THE CIRCUS WORLD,” ASTLEY’S — ik4 


E. LE O 
AMPHITHE, TRE, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., LONDON Is 
JAMES LLOYD. 
Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON IE 
anutohiography illustrated fron original photo- [ES 
ssion of the author, s. | rae. 
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| THE REAL VON KUHLMANN Is 
| A SIDELIGHT ON RESPONSIBILITY }s) 
bs THOMAS RHODES Ie 
\e Respons bility r the war and also responsibility for the utter je 
is | n of 2 ton Englishmen during it have light thrown on FS 
ie hemtin th t by an intimate personal friend of the man Ss 
vel) fw ry inl Paper ls. 6d. Cloth 3s. i! 
es} \Ee 
Ri SOME GERMAN SPAS “ 
iS A HOLIDAY RECORD BS 
| S. L. BENSUSAN. ES 
pt Th book with thirty adlustrations in haijf-tone deals with | pad 
a se bea wutiful health resorts from ali points of mew, and will iE 
py theref re be welco*iec to all heliday-makers and seckers after ite 
ia] health. 8s. 1) 
ie] a OE 1S 
fi = 28 GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 {Et 
v5 FS 
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The Home Office 


This is the first volume of the Whitehall Series 
designed to give a systematic account of the Depart- 
ments of State. The Author is Sir Edward Troup, 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O., who was Permanent Secretary of 
State in the Home Office, 1908-1922. Sir Edward 
Troup has, says The Times, succeeded admirably in 
linking instruction with entertainment. 5/- net. 


British Preachers, 1925 


Representative sermons by famous Modern Preachers, 


edited by Sir James Marchant, K.B.E. Among the 


——, are the Bishop of Birmingham, Dean 
Inge, Dr. R. J. Campbell, Rev. F. B. Meyer, Miss 
Maude Royden, and the Bishop of Durham. The 


Manchester Guardian says: “ Of the twenty-one dis- 
courses there is not a single weak one.” 6/- net. 


Life’s Little Pitfalls 


Of Miss Maude Royden’s new little book the Times 
Literary Supplement remarks: “ The preacher's art 
consists in telling us things we are already dimly aware 
of but cannot express, and in these ten addresses Miss 
Royden admirably displays it.” It is published at the 
same price as Christ Triumphant, The Friendship of 
God, etc. 3/6 net. 


A King in the Making 
A book written by an American Editor, Mrs. Goene- 
vieve Parkhurst, giving an intricate and authoritativ 
study of the Prince of Wales from the American point 
of view. There are many 10/6 net. 


The Road to World Peace 


A plea by Oscar Newfang for America’s participation 
in the League of Nations. The Daily Herald says ot 
this important bock: “ The fundamental conception 1s 
sound and is stated with assurance and vigour.” 

12/6 net 


illustrations. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, LTD., 24 BEDFORD STREET. 
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THE NONESUCH PRESS PUBLISHED TO-DAY UNIFORM WITH THE APOCRYPHA: 


THE BIBLE: VOLUME I 


which contains the books Genesis to Ruth. It contains three new copperplate engravings by 
Stephen Gooden, and extends to nearly 100 pages more than the Apocrypha. The edition is 
limited to 1,000 copies on japon vellum, and 75 special copies bound in leather. The whole of 
both editions has been over-subscribed by the booksellers, to whom application should be made. | 


THE DEATH OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 
By J. Leslie Hotson, Ph.D. This is a book of lively interest and of high importance to 
Students of literary history. It puts beyond conjecture the manner—hitherto the subject of 
endless surmise—of Marlowe’s death. The documents discovered by Dr. Hotson include 
the pardon granted by Queen Elizabeth to his murderer, in which is repeated a summary 
of the evidence tendered at the inquest. The book contains two collotype plates and a 
number of line cuts. This is not a limited edition, but it has been produced with the 
sense of style and value for money which is associated with all NONESUCH books. 


THE POEMS OF BISHOP HENRY KING 


Edited by John Sparrow; in the NonEsucu series which has already includeda Donne, a Marvell 
and a Vaughan. The present volume has the special importance of “establishing” the text of 
King’s poems. All variant readings are noted, and there is a complete critical apparatus: Intro- 
duction, Note as to the text, Collation of contents, Notes and Bibliography. goo copies, 18s. It, 
too, is heavily over-subscribed by the Trade. Copies should be available in about a fortnight. 
A new andenlarzed edition of Tat WEEK-END Book is now ready in twostyles: Cloth,6s.; India paper, limp 


lambskin, 8:.6d. The Press will publish at the end of May Soncs or THE GARDENS (875 copies, £1 Is.) andin 
June THE WRITINGS OF WILLIAM BLAKE (3 vols., 1,250 copies, £5 17s. 64). Both are over-subscribed. 


THE NONESUCH PRESS, 16 GREAT JAMES STREET, W.C. 
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A HISTORY OF AND HIS WIFE HILARIA 








| BLIND RAFTERY By DONN BYRNE 


5/- NET. 


The best reviewed book of the season. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD ||} ” = PAINTED 


7/6 NET. 





Author of “ Deedles.’ 
(1170-1688). THE MASTER OF By HAROLD OHLSON 





Full of strikin 
I 


By C. E. MALLET. BARRESTON oun wih great sh 


x episodes worked 
kil 


ill. 
7/6 NET. 


Two Vols. Fully Illustrated. 21s. net each. By E. J. RATH THE DARK 


“Indeed both a learned and a delightful history.” 
Times Literary Supplement. CHAP 
pression, 


TER 


7/6 NET. 


“A fascinat!: story . . . and most ably told; but. the truth Author of “* The Nervous Wreck.” ond J 

he whole book is a mass of learning and yet so full of good 

ter that it ts a book almost impossible skip.”"— Spectator, , ion rane Ballte 
ee ee ee eee THE CROOKED By SILAS K. HOCKING 


n 
‘ gre; hoc nhs h Newer. 
“The first satisfying history of Oxford and her colleges.” TRAIL 


—Manchester Guardian, 
; peor A romance of mystery, love, hate and fighting. 





“Learning, judgement, and humour all distinguish it, and it is safe 


Mallet’s task was heroic, almost invincible. But in our judgement he 


3/6 NET. 


eer ReneS, OF Ter ocr famestares 11] By ROBERT WATSON GORDON OF THE 





Altogether worthy of its inspiring title.”’—Outlook. of 1 tin MET 
“Every Oxford man worth calling such will feel that Sir Charles = = raihccanieaacnaeadiiianaiean — scheint — a ms 
Mallet has bankrupted him in gratitude twice over. irst, by telling . INE FC "AIC ! 
ich faithful and delicate detail tiger sede of ‘ade wns on MILES By CLAUDE Lk. BENSON. 
college, . . «. and secondly, by setting out with such a wealth of » — 
le ae and understanding the <a camnial of ‘Oxford in erect RITSON 7/6 NET. 
—New Statesman. “As near the equal of Old Mortality as is possible to conceive.” 
“Superb volumes . « « The author’s great task has been ——a — — —— —_——— - 
greatly accomplished Jeurnal of Education and School Werld. By JEFFERY FARNOL THE LORING 
“A delightful and fascinating book.”—Nation 
Se ene ee Sage ee: gy are "i a ° MYSTERY 

characteristic ot Farnol.” 7/6 NET. 

METHUEN & CO., LTD., ae 
36, Essex Street, W.C. SAMPSON LOW, 100 SOUTHWARK ST. 
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THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION 


| The Painted Veil 


by W. SOME RSET MAUGHAM. “Not only his 

best novel, but one of the most memorable that we have 
had for a long time.” —Eevening Standard. 7/6 net. 
rHE COMPANION TO “THE FORSYTE SAGA” 


Caravan: 


‘The Assembled ‘Tales of JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


Cr. Svo. 960 pages. Cloth, 7/6; Leather, 10/6 net. 
Here, in a book of nearly a thousand pages—three 
: ; 


times the length of the ordinary novel—are all Mr. 
Galsworthy’s shorter tales. 





FOUR NEW NOVELS 


——. Noon 


By CROSBIE G ry aetet hor of “The Owls’ House.” 

All those who read 7% Bane 
cl—a stirring, tags picturesque 
and high adventure. 7/6 net. 


Acquittal 


ays 
will welcome this new 
tale of high noon 


By HELEN SIMPSON, The aftermath of a murder 

trial Beatrice Laurier, acquitted of mn} icity in the 

P r of her hus and, turns to face the world and 
6 


T - ‘Hale-Loat 


By AGNES MURE MACKI NZIF, ror of * Without 
Conditions.”” There is exguisite s impli icity about Mliss 
Mackenzie’s love stories which js truer to life and to art than 
tne | vriters, 6/- net. 


chological extravagances of other v 


| T he Way Sense 


BEING THE SECOND PART OF THE CHRONICLE OF 
| LHE FORTUNES OF RICHARD MAHONY. 
By H. H. RICHARDSON, author of “ Maurice 
j Guest.” 7/6 net. 
' 
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YOUNGER 


WILL GO FA 


| My Name is Legion 


Be HARLFs MORGAN, ‘This extra 


WRITERS WHO 


rdinary and 


t! e story of a girl who was born “ more 
h ’—a natural saint and ascetic, endowed 


ige powers. 7/6 net. 
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STANLEY PAUL & Co, 


LABOUR, SOCIAL REFORM, AND 
DEMOCRACY 


By Dr. A. S.R PeORT. 





Author of * Hi 


Nations,” ete n two V« Demy 8vyv Cloth is strated 
18 - nete ach val (\ ] "y 
THE GERMAN SECRET : SERVICE 
By COLONEL W. NICOLAI, Chief of the Ge 
during the World War i anslate Pg th "GEOR RENWi 
(Daily Chri Special Correspondent) 
large edition. 107 6x 
— ly book prc: sae Page Pas ” 
the Seeret Service w w ) 
A GALLERY OF ROGUES 
By CHARLES KINGSTON, Author of “* Dramati t 
Old Bailey,” etc Demy 8vo. illustrated 2/6 
“Mr. - rie Kin ston is af Ww 
crim m Ws aspects Jon 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF : 
RODRIGO BORGIA 
By the MOST REV ARNOLD Il. MATHEN .D 
INustrated. Second Edition 5 


THE CORNISH COAST AND | 
MOORS 


By A. G. FOLLIOTT-STOKES Demy 8vo. Witi ! 1 
tone illustrations. Second larye edition now re 10/6 
Extract from a two-page re \ Ric IK 
One 8f the mos t delightful 1 ( ‘ 


LATEST 7 


ADVENTURERS AT RVE TOWN 


id = D STEPNEY RAWSON, who has 
” Romney Mars h cour tr \n open- rit 
and their toil and 


6 NOVELS. 


a rec eA far from citi 
brings a “ truce from care 


THE TRAGEDY OF TRIFLES 


By E. EVERETT — EN Author of “ The Revoit 
dolyn ” and a hundred other readable novel 


WINE OF DEATH 


By ANTHONY ARMSTRONC 
“A tale of adventure in the ancient land of R 


wer ¢ retsing narrative n rama could 


THE MAN i THE MOONLIGHT 


By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND. Author of 
the Opal 

= ingenion-l, itriverl my I d 1a wl 

heroine, a Russ 1 Prince and an American Sherlock Holn 

pat 


THE CAID: 


A Love Story of Morocco 




















By L. NOE! > in heavy de in d tt ughout the I 
] (SEOFFREY DI NNIS, author of “ Mars Lec.” | is being translated into several neues 
| * Imagination so str Bs ) precise, so origin al, amounts Pe... vel Boa "9 Nia 
» . 1 have 1 ger iin i excited.” GERALD | in 
GOULD ‘4 R = 16 net. Sg taal — Oe a AL Ea a nite 
| THE SKEIN 
| | By A. T. LLOYD. 
| T he Battle to » the Weak | y JA T: LLOYD. arawm, Tthet 
ryryT | yver a T.P.’s and 1 i ilcek 
‘ HiLDA \ Al GH AN, “Mi igh cas sil} share the | a A tg cover written story an aul undant nation.” Daily Telegraph. 
hapr t The ( ¢ Nymph in being recognized = | plane een aia ngs, Aga a ee 
both by the many ar q he few.”—OQucen. 7/6 net | toca ss Fae ine Me o~ tpn am pe 
— A LIFE’S AMBITION 
~ spore eicataer sexe By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. | oe 
| ihe lation o nelisi nlroduction by R 
Emotion i In Art GARNE TI . 
| By CLAUDI PHILLIPS. Pdited by MAURICE Ww. | es SSRN > oe tag patente 2B 
BR I A 20 plates. 15/- net. REPRE SNGRERCN RET nee — - 
| Sir Claude Phillips was perhaps the principal art criti THE CRYSTAL AND THE SPHINX 
generation. £ n A hich By DOUGLAS SLADEN 
6 the e of deat! nta } <The “Crystal rae : “te 1 a ‘om 
ert 1 important art » Of diving im the dof 1 
ae ea as T.P.s and Cassell’ Weekly. 
07 > | : 
| £20¢ 41 BEDF ORD ‘STREET, WZ. London: 8 Endsleigh Gardens, Upper Woburn Place. 
_ < Se — — al 
Ler ot Vi eae by Wr. Seecscuh AND Sens. £90 ag ond 99 Ferre 1 ane. E. * d Pul sh lished by Tus See aaeee, ise. ae their Glices, No, 13 York 
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